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Sarurpay, NOVEMBER 3, 1883. 
RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 

The judges appointed to award the prizes in the 
Art Competition Jor the illustration of ALFRED 
Domert’s “Christmas Hymn” have reported [see 
Harprr’s Wrerkiy dated Seplembe r 1] that they 
“are not justified by the conditions of the compe- 
tition in awarding any prize whatsoever.” Three 
hundred and thirty ¢ ight drawings entered into the 
competition, and twe nty three were received after 
the 1st of August—too late to be considered. 

Pursuant to the intimation give n in their origi- 
nal “ offer to young American arti sts,” the Messrs. 
Harper have determined to re-open the competi- 
tron, enlarging als scope and modifying the limita- 
tion as to age, in accordance with suggestions made 
by the judges 

For the best original illustration appropriate to 
Christmas—the drawing to be suitable Sor publi- 
cation in Hanper’s MaGazine, to be expe- 


. , 
cially for this competition, and to be the exclusive 


mm ve 


work of an American artist not over twenty-seven 
years of age—Myssrs. Harerr & Brorners offer 
an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


upon the honorable understanding that the success- 





Sul competitor shall use the same for the prosecu- | 


tion of art study in one or more of the best Amer- 


ican schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at | 


least six months for the study of the old masters. 
7 "he a 


ward will be paid in such installments and 
at such times as shall best suit the convenience of 
the ree ye nt jor the PUrposes spec ified. ; 
The drawings must be received by Messrs. Har- 
per & Broruers, at Franklin Aquare, New York, 
later than March 1, 1884, addressed “ Art 
Competition, Harper’s Magazine”; and each must 
be de signated by an assumed name or motto, which 


not 


should also be given, together with the real name, 
age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed envel- 
ope secure ly attached to the drawing, and not to be 
ope ned until the result of the competition shall 
have been determined. The name of the success- 
Ful competitor will not be publicly announced until 
the publication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girrorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Micvet, 
A.N.A., and Mx. Cuares Parsons, A.N.A., Super- 
entendent of the Art Department at Harreer & 
Brorners’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, 
limited only by the special refe rence to Christmas. 
Either the Bible story of the Nativity, or the social 
Jeatures of Christmas, past or present, may be 
chosen Sor illustration. 
the award, will take into consideration not only 
the technical art value of each drawing, hut also 
the appropriateness of the subject selected, the suffi- 
ciency of the illustration, and especially the origi- 
The com- 
bination of different designs in a single picture 
should be avoided. 

It ix intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page Sor Harrer’s MaGazinr for Decembc ry, 
1884; and should others submitted be found suit- 
able, second, third, and fourth awards will be made, 
as follows: one page Harper’s WrrKLY, $500 ; 
one page Hanrprr’s Bazan, $500; one page Har- 
per’s YounG Propie, $500: these awards not to 
be subject to the above-mentioned understanding as 
to“ the prosecution of art study,” ete. r 


nality of the conception and treatment. 


Frankuin Square, N. Y., September 8, 1883. 


("The usual installment of “The Canon's 
Ward” is omitted this week, in consequence of the 
non-arrival of the advance sheets from England. 


(# Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Silk, Wool, Velvet, and other Dresses for House 
and Street wear ; Young Ladies’ Ball ‘and Even- 
ing Dresses ; Wraps for Elderly Ladies ; Basques, 
Bonnets, Girls’ and Boys’ Suits, Girls’ Bonnets ; 
Opera Hoods, Mantel Valances, Chair Backs, 
Hh 


unging Pillows, ete., ete.; with choice literary | 


and artistic attractions. 


“THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” 
T seems singular that so many of the 
luxuries and beauties with which wealth 

surrounds itself are to be had only at the 

expense of suffering on the part of some one 
or some thing; the silk-worm must come 
to grief before the silk web can be woven; 
the bird of vari-colored plumage must be 
killed before the toilette it is destined to 
adorn can be completed ; the oyster must be 
torn from its bed and its shell before the 
pearl can be had for beauty’s throat. In- 
deed, it is not only the oyster in the latter 
affair that is victimized, but the diver is 
short-lived, being able to endure the arduous 
toil—with nostrils and ears staffed with 
wool, a sponge soaked with oi] upon the 
arm to breathe through if need be, a heavy 
stone on his feet to sink him, and a knife in 
his hand to disembowel the waiting shark— 
ouly a few years. For although the Ori- 
ental diver seldom works more than a mouth 
in the year, vet during that time he goes 
down some fifty times a day, staying under 
eight fathoms of water nearly two minutes 
atatime. If he receives as his own nearly 

a quarter of the find, it hardly repays him 

for his burdens. 

Yet one can scarcely look at a pearl—that 


The judges, in making | 





concretion of moonlight, calmer than the 
opal, richer than the moonstone, alive where | 


onyx and carnelian are dead, sparkling with 
iridescence, and filmed with reserves—and 
not ask if it is not really worth all the trouble 
it costs, and not declare that so perfect a 
thing should not, by all the equities of fate 
and fortune, be had without some handsel 
of bitter effort or pain to mark its precious- 
ness. Ever since we have historical records 
people would seem to have felt the same as 
to the pricelessness of the beautiful thing. 
Jos, continuing his parable, mentions pearls 
as objects of worth. Czzsar is thought to 
have undertaken the conquest of Britain as 
much for the sake of the pearls abundant 
on its coasts as for anything else; he dedi- 
cated a breastplate of them to Venus Gene- 
trix, and other Romans had strings of them 
valued at no less than forty thousand dol- 
lars. Sir THOMAS GRESHAM, in the sixteenth 
century, knew no more prodigal thing to do 
than to emulate CLEOPATRA’S costly pledg- 
ing with a single pearl worth seventy-five 
thousand dollars, although the pearls melt- 
ed in Egypt's cup were worth more than 
five times that sum, tradition tells us. At 
about the same time PHILIP the Second of 
Spain had a pearl from America that he reck- 
oned at a hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and the garments of MONTEZUMA were 
thick with a drift of pearls. 

The American pearls, however, which 
MONTEZUMA wore, are not so beautiful or so 
valuable, as a rule, as those which come 
from the fisheries of the West and East In- 
dies and Great Britain, although the crite- 
riov of beauty varies in different countries, 
the Oriental preferring pearls with a soft 
and somewhat dingy yellowness of hue, if 
it is possible to define the ineffable hues by 
name at all. 

‘Pearl white, you poets reckon Palma’s neck ; 

And yet what spoils an Orient like some speck 

Of genuine white, turning its own white gray?” 
sings Sordello’s friend Naddo. 

It matters not to those that love the pearl 
that science can explain the reason of its 
beauty, telling us that the lustre and tints 
of the pearl are due to infinitesimal lines on 
its surface, which decompose light, and make 
iridescence just as water-drops make it in 
the rainbow. That is all very well to know, 
but it neither lessens nor enlarges its bean- 
ty, and to us that “ beauty is its own excuse 
for being.” Nor does it matter that the pearl 
is not a natural or healthy formation, but a 
symptom of trouble and disease, even under 
those bright warm tropical waters of its 
birth, a secretion made by the oyster to save 
his tender substance froin the roughness and 
irritation of grains of sand that have work- 
ed into his shell, till sometimes twenty of 
the lovely things are found in the same shell, 
to his sorrow and our joy. Nor do we care 


| that the oyster can be stimulated by human 


means to make them of any size or shape 
desired, as the Chinese do notably, by in- 
troducing foreign bodies, sometimes even 


| strings of beads, into the mussel’s shell, that 


he at once sets at work to sheathe and cov- 
er, till he has turned them into pearls, and 
given us an example of what to do with our 
own troubles. 

The usual pearl is either round, or pear- 
shaped, or baroque, and is about the size of 
a common pea, although often to be had 
three times that size, and the famous Mr. 
Hore, of England, had one two inches long 
and nearly five inches round, though it was 
not quite a perfect one. When they are of 
less size than a pea, these treasures, which 
are neither precious stones nor gems, are 
sold by weight, and called ounce-pearls, and 
those yet smaller are known as seed-pearls. 
If one could but sow such seed, what mar- 
vellous flower of beauty ought to come up! 

When we reflect that besides the oyster 
fisheries of Ceylon and Coromandel, of the 
Pacific and the British seas, the lesser fish- 
eries of the Persian Gulf about the Bahrein 
Islands yield a yearly revenue of more than 
a million dollars, it would seem as if every- 
body in the world who wants a pearl might 
have it. Aud yet, with all this uncount- 
ed number, the recognition of the charm of 
a pearl is so great that it is found worth 
while to increase the number artificially, and 
the little smelt of the Tiber yields a coating 
for the inside of waxen spheres that makes 
the Roman pearl, so called, a better imitation 
of the real thing than the pretty forgeries 
of the Venetian or the French, and enhances 
the value of the real pearl by all the power 
of the nearness of its approach to perfection. 
But only princesses and ladies of the court 
can afford to wear an imitation; to the most 
of us it is barren of beauty, because we know 
what it is, aud is but that pinch of dust to 
which a pearl long secluded from the light 
may turn upon exposure. We want the 
pearl, with all that it means, not the imita- 
tion, which meaus nothing; and the posses- 
sion of things of the sort is not so frequent 
that we can willingly put up with a coun- 
terfeit. She who wears a single genuine 
pearl upon her finger has at her command 

all the romance of the East and of the seas, 
and no waxen beads or filmy fish-scales pos- 
sible can give us any of the satisfaction to 








be had in that real creature of the flaming 
Indian seas or the soft Pacific currents, 
which is a concretion of poetry from its first 
shaping to its setting and its placing on our 
hand. 








NO LOVE LIKE MOTHER LOVE. 


T is one of the time-honored beliefs—old 
enough, those observers who have but a 

poor opinion of the modern society mother 
are saying, to have reached a foolish dotage, 
or old enough to know better, as you please 
—that there is no love like mother’s love, 
as a modern poet phrases it; and it is true 
in so far as it implies that there ought to 
be no love like mother’s love; but as mo- 
thers are as fallible as wives and daughters 
and sisters, we too frequently meet speci- 
mens of them that make us think that if 
there is no love like mother’s love, we are 
glad of it, and we should think that chil- 
dren would be too. 

Of course these observers are not intend- 
ing to deny the great fact of maternal de- 
votion in the main, of the self-sacrifice that 
bares its own breast to protect its young, 
that dies for it if need be. But there are 
mothers and mothers; and whenever we 
see an inherently selfish woman we see also 
one who, if she is a mother, is of the sort 
that, if there is any dying to do, lets her 
children die for her. Although occasionally 
this mother is of the description that makes 
you wonder how she ever happened to be 
chosen to preside over a home, usually she 
is the tender and petted pretty woman, gen- 
tle and sweet and incapable, whose chil- 
dren ride over her, as the word goes, not 
because she loves them so that she can re- 
fuse them nothing, but because she loves 
herself too much to undertake the trouble 
of resistance, and without saying it herself 
exactly, her actions say for her that she 
would rather the children came to grief 
than that she should be obliged to make 
an exertion or forego a pleasure to prevent 
it. This is the mother who lies at home 
reading a novel while the nurse-girl, fresh 
to our fashions and full of her own inter- 
ests, drags the baby out in crowded thor- 
oughfares, often with its eyes in the sun, 
or just as often among horses’ heels, with 
her own head turned the other way, and 
so busy with her gossips and flirtations 
that the child might be stolen under her 
hand and she know no more about it than 
the nurse of the child who replaced Pomo- 
na’s baby did; the mother who sits on the 
sea-side piazza with her crewel-work aud 
her friends while her child is in danger of 
drowning, or is off about her pleasure while 
the servant has her children sweltering in 
the neighbors’ kitchens, aud eating what- 
ever they can lay their hands on. When, 
knowing their mothers’ whereabouts and 
behavior, we see these neglected little be- 
ings, and find their pulses fevered, their 
digestion disordered, and their whole state 
just what it should not be, we say to our- 
selves that that mother’s children ought to 
be taken away from her, and usually Provi- 
dence seems of our way of thinking, and 
they are taken away. 

It is well for one’s opinion of one’s own 
race that there is another sort of mothers 
in the world—mothers whose lives, unlike 
those of these cuckoo mothers, resemble 
more the lives of the domestic hens, which 
are one long act of maternity. It is fortu- 
nate that one can remember the self-forget- 
fulness of one’s own mother, listen believ- 
ingly to the story of the sacrifices of one’s 
husband’s mother, see daily the Argus-eyed 
care of one’s wife’s mother, feel sure that no 
dumb creature ever excelled in watchful 
provision the efforts of one’s friend’s mo- 
ther, remember the great mothers in histo- 
ry, and not suffer the selfish short-comings 
of this incapable and worse than worthless 
mother to outweigh them all. 

There are mothers in the world who feel 
that they are responsible for the spirits 
called from the vasty deep and for the 
bodies that clothe them, who do not know 
how to rest unless every condition of health 
and safety has been fulfilled. They would 
scorn the suggestion of the shiftless mother 
who takes no pains because she may have 
no thanks, for to them the thanks are in the 
deed, the reward is in the doing ; they would 
be wretched if they failed to do, and they 
are happy in their endeavor. What an 
amount of good is it that these mothers 
render the world! To them more than to 
any other single and separate influence is 
due the health that follows the race up out 
of savagery, and attends it perhaps to un- 
guessed development of strength; and to 
them—their bands upheld doubtless as the 
prophet’s were ou the mountain, by the help 
they have—is largely due that improved 
moral excellence, to prove the reality of 
which, if casuists deny its existence, one 
needs only to point to the difference in pub- 
lic and private life between the mass of 
people in the nineteenth and that of the fif- 
teeuth, the thirteenth, and the eleventh cen- 








turies, and as much farther back as undoubt- 
ed history can take us. And if the devel- 
opment of the brain of the race is not 
directly due to these or any mothers, it is, at 
any rate, to their watchful help that it owes 
the opportunity of development. For oft- 
ener than any one else it is the mother who 
spells out the lessons with the child, even 
after it has escaped her tutelage and is in 
the hands of masters, up betimes in the 
mnorning, and bending over the book in the 
evening. It is she who denies herself the 
money, that the price of the education may 
be had, and the clothes for pride or for de- 
cency, if there is any denial to be done; and 
she who, by her own exertion, spares the 
tired little student in every way when stud- 
ies and classes are over for the day; and it 
is she who fires the ambition and fans it with 
daily and hourly breath ; and she who looks 
out for the play-time and pleasure between 
the tasks. Yet we would not take any 
credit from the fathers in allowing so much 
to these mothers who are mothers and ful- 
fill their destiny. Doubtless in the greater 
number of cases where there are such mo- 
thers there are fathers who encourage them 
by leaving no duty undone on their part, 
wise men who knew how to choose wise 
women to wife, and whose exactions do not 
make life so hard to them as wives that they 
have no heart left to do their work as mo- 
thers. These are the mothers whose love 
there is no other love to equal; and it will 
never be from them, or from any like them, 
that radical disturbers of the peace will 
talk of taking their children to be reared 
by the state, thinking that even the arti- 
ficial mother, like the false incubator of the 
barn-yard family, is better than the mother 
who neither broods her young nor scratches 
for them. 





ETIQUETTE FOR ELDERLY 
GIRLS. 


BRISK correspondent writes to us that she 

finds our restrictions as to the etiquette 
which single women should follow rather embar- 
rassing, and that, as she is now thirty-five, and at 
the head of her father’s house, with no intention 
of ever marrying, she asks if she needs a chaper- 
on, and if she is required always to observe the 
severe self-denial of not entering an artist’s studio 
without a guardian angel; or if she must never 
allow a gentleman friend to pay for her tickets ; 
if she must, while being called on to assume a 
matron’s place in the world, still never enjoy the 
freedom of a matron. 

From her letter we can but believe that this 
young lady of thirty-five is a very attractive person, 
and that she does “not look her age.” Still, as 
she is at the head of her father’s house, etiquette 
does yield a point and allow her to judge for 
herself as to the proprieties which must bend to 
her. Of course with every year of a woman’s life 
after twenty-five she is less and less the subject 
of chaperonage. For one thing, she is better 
able to judge of the world and its temptations ; in 
the second place, a certain air which may not be 
less winning, but which is certainly more ma- 
ture, has replaced the wild grace of a giddy girl- 
hood. She has, with the assumption of years, 
taken on a dignity which, in its way, is fully the 
compensation for some lost bloom. Many people 
prefer it, 

But we must say here that she is not yet, ip 
European eyes, emancipated from that needed 
guardianship which in the eyes of society could 
be granted to the youngest widow. She must 
have a “companion” if she is a rich woman; and 
if she is a poor one, she must join some party of 
friends when she travels. She can travel with a 
very respectable maid, but in Paris and other Con- 
tinental cities a woman still young-looking had 
better not do this. She is not safe from insult 
nor from injurious suspicion if she signs herself 
“Miss” Smith, and is without mother, elderly 
friend, companion, or party. 

In America a woman can go anywhere and do 
almost anything without a suspicion of insult; 
but in Europe the ideas of chaperonage are so 
strict that this is almost impossible. 

As to visiting an artist’s studio, there is always 
the elevating and ennobling influence of art, which 
is in itself, or should be, a protection. On the 
other hand, we must remember the saucy book of 
Maurice Sand, who said that the first thing he no- 
ticed in America was that women (even respect- 
able ones) went alone to artists’ studios. It is 
better for a lady of even thirty-five, who is almost 
always able to find a friend to go with her, to 
take such friend to a studio. She at least “ si- 
lences envious tongues.” 

Now as to the paying for tickets. If a lady of 
thirty-five wishes to allow a gentleman friend to 
pay for her admission to picture - galleries and 
theatres, she has a perfect right to do so. But 
we are not fighting for a right, only defining a 
law of etiquette, when we say that that is not gen- 
erally allowed in the best society, abroad or here. 
In the case of young girls it is quite inadmissible, 
but in the case of a lady of thirty-five it may be 
allowed as a sort of camaraderie, as one college 
friend might pay for another. The point is, how- 
ever, a delicate one. Many men, when alone, 
speak of the habit which some women have, mar- 
ried as well as single, of making their male friends 
pay for them, and of extorting theatre tickets, 
suppers at Delmonico’s, etc., and sometimes call 
them genteel swindlers. A lady must remember 
that a gentleman can not refuse, when she places 
him in such a position, to pay for her; and it 
may sometimes be very inconvenient to young 
and poor men who are invited by ladies to go 
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with them to concerts and theatres, and so on, to 
pay for these pleasures. This has often proved 
to be a great mortification to young men; and 
many a poor fellow who subsequently became a 
defaulter had to thank for it the lady who first 
asked him to take her to supper at Delmonico’s. 
He was ashamed to tell her that he had not the 
money to do it, and so he stole it in order not to 
seem a churl. 

Another phase of the impropriety of allowing 
a gentleman to pay for your tickets is the fact 
that you place yourself under an obligation which 
you can not repay. If, however, the friend is one 
of ancient date,fif he has visited at the house, eaten 
of dinners, and has been laid under an obligation 
to a lady and her family which he seeks to repay, 
there can then be no question as to his desire to 
show her some attention, and if he asks to be al- 
lowed to take her to the galleries or the theatres, 
there can be no doubt as to the propriety of her 
allowing him to doso. Itis for the lady herself to 
decide whether she shall go with him alone or not. 

Travelling alone with a gentleman escort was 
once allowed in the West. A Kentucky lady of 
that historical time “ before the war’ would have 
thought nothing of it, and all Western men to 
this day desire to pay everything, everywhere, 
“for a lady.” But that chivalry of theirs has 
been somewhat modified of late, perhaps, and in 
the great advance in population and in the mod- 
ern decrees of Western fashion and civilization 
(which in its advance upon nature sometimes 
makes strange confusion) we find the world open- 
ing its eyes to the unkindly comments brought 
upon a young lady who thus risks the unfriendly 
criticism of a foreigner, and such customs are 
passing away even on the frontier. Mr, Howells 
has written a very pretty novel on the subject, 
yet very few mammas would like to have their 
young ladies placed as was The Lady of the Aroo- 
stook, although she was from the venerable State 
of Maine. 

“ An old maid,” as our correspondent playful- 
ly calls herself, may do almost anything without 
violating etiquette, if she in her turn becomes 
chaperon, and takes with her a younger person. 
Thus an aunt and niece can travel far and wide; 
a sister with one very much younger is considered 
always in a dignified attitude; the youthful head 
of a house has u right to assert herself—she must 
do it, therefore etiquette bows (as “ nice customs 
courtesy to great kings,” according to Harry of 
England) to such elderly girls. There is very 
much in the appearance of a woman. It is a part 
of the injustice of nature that some people look 
coquettish who are not so. 

Bad taste in dress, a high color, a natural flow 
of spirits, or a loud laugh has often caused a very 
good woman to be misinterpreted. Such a wo- 
man should be able to sit in judgment upon her- 
self, and remembering that in a great city, at a 
crowded theatre, or at a watering-place, judgments 
must be hasty and superficial, she must tone 
down her natural exuberance, and take with her a 
female companion who is of a different type from 
herself. The calm and cold pale Puritanical peo- 
ple may not be any more respectable than the 
fresh-colored and laughing “ old maids” of thirty- 
five, but they look more so, and in this world wo- 
men must consult appearances. An elderly girl 
A woman who 
at a waiering-place dresses conspicuously, wears 
a peignoir down to breakfast, dyes her hair, or 
looks as if she did, ties a white blonde veil over 
her locks and sits conspicuously on a hotel piaz- 
za, showing her feet, may be the best, the most 
cultivated, woman in the house, but no superficial 
observer gives her the credit of being so. In 
the minds of every passer-by will lurk the feeling 
that she lacks the first grace of womanhood— 
modesty—and in the assembled criticism of a 
large crowd there is a fearful strength. A man 
passing such a person, and contrasting her with 
the modestly dressed and the unobtrusive ladies, 
would naturally draw an unfavorable inference as 
to this woman; and were she alone, and did she 
write “ Miss” Smith on the books of the house, he 
would not be too severe if he thought her at least 
decidedly eccentric or worse, certainly “ bad style.” 
If, however, “ Miss” Smith were very plain and 
quiet, and dressed simply and in good taste, if 
he saw her reading, or sitting on the sands look- 
ing at the sea, or in attendance on an invalid, or 
taking care of a younger friend, then Miss Smith 


even must think how she looks. 


might be as independent as she pleased: she 
would suffer from no injurious comments. Even 


the foreigner, who does not believe in the eccen- 
tricities of the English mees, would have no word 
to say against her. A good-looking elderly girl 
might say, “There is, then, a premium on ugli- 
ness”; but that we do not mean. Handsome wo- 
men can conduct themselves so well that the 
breath of reproach need not and does not fall 
upon them, and ugly women may and do some- 
times gain an undeserved reproach. 
Unfortunately, some people are born with what 
we call, for want of a better name, a pinchbeck 
av. Their jewelry never looks like real gold ; 
their style is always bad; they have the fauz air 
of fashion, not the real one. Such people, espe- 
cially if single, receive many a snub which they 
do not deserve. To such a woman a companion 
is almost necessary, and certainly it is wiser to 
err on the side of prudence. Fortunately, in our 
liberal country, there are almost always two wo- 
men who can join forces in travelling or in liv- 
ing together, two who enjoy going about together, 
And the independence of such a couple is delight- 
ful. We have repeated testimony of the pleasant 
lives of the Ladies of Llangollen, of the lives of 
Miss Jewsbury and Lady Morgan, and of the mod- 
el sisters Berry, in English literature. In our own 
country, where women of talent go about alone 
lecturing, or as physicians or artists or musicians, 
we have almost abolished the idea that a compan- 
ion for such is necessary; but if to those who 
are still in the trammels of private life such an 
idea occurs, we can but say that, to even an elder- 
ly girl, the possession of a companion need not 











destroy her liberty, and it may add very much to 
her respectability and to her happiness. There 
is, no doubt, a great pleasure in the added free- 
dom of life which comes to an elderly girl. “I 
can wear a velvet dress now,” said an exceeding- 
ly handsome woman when the clock struck at 
thirty ; and at fifty in England a woman is called 
“ Mrs. Hannah More,” if she prefers the title. 
So many delightful women are late in loving, so 
many are true to some buried love, so many are 
elderly girls from choice, and from no neglect of 
the stronger sex, who have the asking of the 
question, that to them should be given all the 
dignity which is supposed to accrue to the mar- 
ried. “It takes a very superior woman to be an 
old maid,” said Miss Sedgwick. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


NEW MATERIALS, 


J ELVET is the favorite material for the sea- 
son, and is imported in new weaving that 
makes the richest fabrics for wedding dresses, 
and in simpler designs of small figures for parts 
of the costumes worn by young ladies who have 
just entered society. For the elaborate trains of 
wedding dresses there are cream white velvets 
with the broeaded figures of uncut velvet with 
the looped threads crimped in a most effective 
way. There are also ottoman velvets of cream 
white with the ribbed grounds thickly strewn 
with large white roses of velvet with long silky 
pile. For a widow's wedding dress these white 
roses have the edges outlined with delicate lav- 
ender or mauve shades. Striped velvets are 
shown for the petticoat fronts of dvesses of plain 
velvet, and these have alternate stripes of light 
satin brocade; thus stripes of garnet velvet two 
inches wide are separated by wider stripes of 
cream satin with ciel blue figures, while dark 
green velvet stripes have satin bands of olive 
with dull red flowers. A novelty is a Sicilienne 
repped ground with raised velvet figures of con- 
trasting colors. All the new colors are seen in 
these pretty fabrics for basques, such as blue 
gray Sicilienne with golden brown velvet flowers, 
moss green with seal brown figures, and gray 
with the relief of red autumn leaves. For the 
waists and drapery or the entire over-dress for 
young ladies’ costumes there are neat small de- 
signs of roses, leaves, or square figures of satin 
sunk in velvet of deep pile of some contrasting 
color. These are handsome also in monotone, as 
in two shades of golden brown or gray, dull red, 
or green. A tasteful costume worn by a young 
Jady at an afternoon wedding had an over-dress 
of this velvet in two shades of pigeon gray, with 
a skirt of cashmere of a still lighter shade ar- 
ranged in the new pleats that are so thickly lapped 
that only the edges of the pleats are seen. These 
pleats are lengthwise like a kilt, and the velvet 
over-dress is a very bouffant vertugadin polonaise. 
The Henri Trois hat was of plain gray velvet, 
darker than any of the gray tones of the dress, 
and its great panache of feathers repeated all 
these gray shades. A bunch of pink roses in the 
corsage brightened up this refined toilette, and 
proved that gray is not an old or a cold color, as 
is sometimes asserted. There are also distin- 
guished -looking trained dresses now made of 
plain gray velvet, notably one worn lately at a 
Grace Chureh wedding by the mother of the 
bride. The back was in princesse shape, not 
draped, but in full flowing pleats, while the front 
breadths were drawn up on the right side by a 
rosette of the velvet, and there were no lace and 
flounces used for trimming. Among other rich 
velvets for the fronts of dresses are those with 
cream or black grounds of velvet with moss-roses 
of natural colors in satin brocades and in the 
crimped uncut velvet threads. These reach the 
price of $25 a yard, and rival in costliness the 
Siciliennes that have flowers made entirely of 
beads of all colors woven into the fabric in a way 
that is more durable than when the beads are 

sewed on. 

FOR WOOLLEN COSTUMES. 


Woollen costumes will be the rule for street 
wear this winter, and those entirely of silk will be 
little used ; either velvet or wool must be com- 
bined with silk if a stylish result is desired. 
Cloth suits are the first choice, and will be worn 
by young ladies on almost all occasions in the 
daytime—for church, for morning walks, shop- 
ping, driving, and even at afternoon receptions ; 
these have already been described at length both 
in the plain tailor dresses made of English cloth 
and in the French cloths that are elaborate 
with embroidery in India colors, in South Ken- 
sington work, and in the raised ribbon work. 
But as cloth dresses are too heavy for many 
ladies, there are also more lightly woven wool 
goods, such as the black India camel’s-hair of 
which shawls are made, and the lighter French 
camel’s-hair and vigogne, with the bison cloths 
of rough quality yet soft to the touch. The 
genuine India camel’s-hair is $6 50 a yard, while 
that made in France is only half this price. Four 
and a half yards of this expensive stuff are need- 
ed for an over-dress in polonaise shape, with full 
pleats in the back, or gathered fullness without 
looped drapery. A ruche of chenille cones or 
the heavy passementeries of braid or of satin 
cords form the trimming. The skirt may be of 
ottoman silk or of velvet, or else it is of the same 
kind of wool as that in the polonaise, with the 
plain front and side breadths strewn thickly with 
clustered loops of chenille. 


HOSIERY. 


Black stockings still prevail for general use, 
but there is an effort to revive the fashion of 
having the hosiery match the dress. Solid col- 
ors with embroidery in open designs and in thick 
work are chosen for handsome silk stockings, 
fine Balbriggans, and for those of lisle-thread; 
the embroidery begins at a point on each side, 
and widens until it almost meets on the instep, 





and this needle-work, as well as the plainest 
clocks, must be of the color of the stocking—not 
in contrast to it. For the street, black, gray, 
navy blue, emerald green, and dark cardinal— 
not scarlet—are the colors most used. To match 
suits there are golden brown stockings with 
tan-color, seal brown, bronze, Judic, mouse, and 
blue-gray. For evening toilettes are flesh tints, 
salmon, and pale coral; pearl white stockings 
are worn only by brides. Ribbed silk stock- 
ings cling to the limb, and are warm enough for 
out-of-door use in winter; raw silk stockings are 
also for street use,and with fleece linings are 
comfortable in the coldest weather. Ribbed Bal- 
briggan hose made of the fine Sea-island cotton 
are shown in all the dark colors, with white soles 
that have a fresh and cleanly appearance ; these 
are especially liked in black, navy blue, seal 
brown, and cardinal. Cashmere stockings are 
soft and warm, and are preferred to those of me- 
rino, as they do not shrink; it is poor economy 
to buy low-priced wool stockings, as they are not 
weil shaped, are badly dyed, and do not wear 
well, The most luxurious stockings are mix- 
tures of camel’s-hair and silk, with the toes and 
heels entirely of silk; these are $2 50 a pair, in 
soft dull gray and drab shades. Misses’ stock- 
ings of wool or of cotton match the dark color of 
the dress, or else they are black. French cash- 
mere stockings of dark colors with white cotton 
feet are chosen for children. Boys wear long 
ribbed stockings, either navy blue, gray, or black. 
Fine wool stockings for very small children are 
now woven double over the knees. 


SILK AND WOOL UNDER-GARMENTS. 


Silk Cardigan jackets are imported to wear 
under cloaks and jackets for extra warmth, and 
are luxuriously soft and fine. They are woven 
in ribs that make them cling to the figure, are 
sleeveless, and have small square pockets on the 
back. Another pretty way of wearing these 
jackets is to put them on over a Jersey of the 
same color, and use them in the early autumn to 
make a house dress warm enough for the street. 
They cost $15. Another garment for those who 
require great warmth is the wool corset cover, 
woven like a Jersey, but of light weight, and to 
be worn under the dress in place of the cambric 
cover or under-waist. These come without 
sleeves, or else with half-long sleeves, in pink, 
scarlet, pale blue, or white, and cost about $3 
The riding spencer is another under-waist of 
woven silk, formerly used only under riding- 
habits, but since glove-fitting dresses have come 
in fashion they are also worn with ordinary cos- 
tumes. These are round waists with long sleeves, 
while the corset covers just described extend 
over the hips. Made of silk, they are : 
while of wool they are only $4. Ladies’ under- 
vests of fine cashmere wool are now worn in pale 
blue or rose shades in preference to white. Each 
year these are worn in more slender shape to fit 
the figure more closely, that there may be no 
wrinkles arcund the waist. The combination 
suits, with vest and drawers in one garment, are 
imported both in colored silks and in the fine 
English woollens. For boys who wear short 
trousers and long ribbed stockings there are 
short knickerbocker drawers of woven merino, of 
light weight, and either white or gray in color. 


$7 or $8 





PETTICOATS AND BALMORALS. 


Petticoats of colored flannel with embroidery 
knitted wool lace are more used than any 
white flannel skirt, and the woven gored skirts 
are now aiso shown in scarlet, pink, and pale blue 
as well as white. The novelty, however, in such 
skirts is the use of eider-down flannel, as it is 
called, with a light downy surface woven on white 
webbing for the background. This comes in 
stripes of pink and blue with white, in solid 
shades of clean-looking scarlet, rose, and light 
blue, and also in dark broad stripes of red, blue, 
and orange together. This warm fabric is also 
used for dressing sacques and for invalids’ wrap- 
pers on account of its great warmth. Moreen is 
again in use for Balmoral skirts that are worn 
next the dress. The preference for black Bal- 
morals continues, but those of gray and of scarlet 
moreen are also imported. All Balmoral skirts 
are made wider than formerly, and are mostly 
finished by a single narrow box-pleated tlounce. 
For those who like softer fabrics, ladies’ cloth 
of light quality and the twilled domestic flannels 
are made up in Balmorals that have one, two, or 
three box-pleated frills around the foot. 


or 


VARIETIES, 

The bias lisse puff for the neck and wrists of 
dresses bas found such favor that it is worn in- 
stead of lace with dinner dresses of light blue 
or pink satin, with velvet collar and scarfs on 
the sleeves of the color of the dress. 

High-shouldered capes entirely covered with 
cone-shaped or pointed bits of chenille are worn 
with dressy costumes at afternoon weddings. 

Bordered veils of black and of white lace are 
again in fashion. They are very short, reaching 
just to the chin—not below it—and have quite 
small figures, with a narrow border like a vine 
of leaves, or in Greek squares ; the lower edge is 
curved, and the upper part is nearly if not quite 
straight. 

Fanciful pins of pearls, diamonds, or colored 
stones ure stuck in the bow of velvet in which 
bonnet strings are now tied under the chin. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ArnNoLp, ConsraB_e, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; E. 
J. Dennine & Co.; James McCreery & Co. ; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Harvard professors find some pleasure in 
life apparently, Professors Goopwin, THayer, 
James, DunBAR, and GREENOUGH having lately 
returned from Europe, and Professor PaLMer, of 
the Philosophical Department, being about to 


of England according to his directic 








go there, while Professur Jackson, of the Chem- 

istry Department, is abroad for a year. 
—The WARKEN memorial house, on * 

ors’ Row” 


Profess- 
at Newport, will soon be taken pos 
session of by the widow of General GOUVERNEUR 
K. WARREN; it has been built by friends of the 
lute General. 

—Miss LONGFELLOW will devote herself at 
Newnham College to the higher mathematics 
and Miss ANNIE to art and the classics 

Pens, inkstands, and paper-cutters are sent 
from all parts of the world to OLiven WENDELL 
Houtmes, in hopes of autographie acknowledg- 
ments. His study overlooks a wide view of the 
Charles River and Back Bay, and its walls are 
lined with choice editions of English and foreign 
classics. 

—No photographs of Rev. Puitiies Brooks 
can be bought 


’ 





—Mrs. Blaine has been entertaining Gail 
Hamilton at Augusta, Maine 
—QOne of the waiters at the Brunswick, in New 
York, can talk in six languages, and two Italian 
counts serve at Delmonico’s 
Rev. CHAakLes T. Brooks is to havea bronze 


tablet to his memory 
at Newport. 
—Roserrt 8. Ranrovun, Jun 
tertaining Hon. Mark 
ARABI Pasha in Egypt 
—By order of President ARTHUR fine bust por 
traits of ADAMs, the first occupant of the White 
House, and of Van Buren, have been rescued 
from the dust and oblivion of the gurret, and 


in the Channing Church 
, of Salem, is en 
NaPieR, who defended 


wife, who is a daughter of the late Judge Levi 
Woopsuky, and her daughters, still reside at the 
homestead, Silver Springs, Maryland, a few miles 
outside of Washington. 
Mr. Barrer is being modelled for a statue 
in his partin FPrancescada Rimini by Mr. SHEEHAN, 
—Dr. Ramon GuitTerras, of the United States 
navy, and the canoe companion of Joun BoyLe 
O'REILLY, has gone to Pensacola to fight the 
yellow fever, although never acclimated. 


—Madame NILsson brings twenty-nine boxes 
of gorgeous costumes designed by WortH and 
other French artists. It is rumored that she 
has been invited to spend the operatic season 


with Mrs. W. H. VANDERBILT 

—The yvold medal given by Louisiana to Zacu- 
ARY TAYLOR, after Monterey, which was made 
from six twenty-dollar gold pieces, and is three 
inches in diameter, is owned by Gkon@Ee DEvoL, 
of Cincinnati 

—Mrs. ANANDIBAI JOSBEER, now studying med- 










icine in Philadelphia, dresses like an American 
lady, with the exception of a curious searf of 
cashmere-like designs and colors around her 
neck, crossing inf and tied about ler waist. 
She speaks good English 

—A number of Minnesota young women are 
teaching school in the Argentine Republic 

—Our Minister to France, Mr. L. P. Morton, 
is suid to resemble Leopo.p L., the former King 
of the Belgians, although there is thought to be 


something particularly American about him. 
—The widow of the historian J. R. Green has 
completed the revision of her husband’s Conquest 
8, 
A granddaughter of Epwarpb Everett, Mrs. 
ARCHIBALD HopkKIng, lives in Washington 


—A hotel in Milton, Arkausas, is kept by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

Mrs. Frep LANpDeR (JEAN DAVENPORT) 

spends the autumn in Paris; one of her sons is 


ut Harvard, and the other is studying for the 
stage at Dresden. 

Mrs. Kate Cuase Spraaue’s daughter 
ETHEL inherits her mother’s good looks and the 
artistic talent of her aunt, Mrs. Jessie Hoyt 

-A new portrait of President ARTHUR, paint- 
ed by ANDREWS, representing him in the portico 
one foot lingering on the last step, wher 


eared 


rosebud lies fallen from his button-hole, has 
been lately hung in the corridor of the White 
House. It is suid to be a fine likeness. 

—Baron SCHLEIDEN, who is now visiting the 
German Minister in Washington, was the repre 
sentative of the free cities known as the Hanse- 
atic League, in President Pirexce’s administra 


tion, and is one of the most polished, accomplish- 
ed, and popular diplomates ever accredited here 

Madame JANAUSCHEK diverts herself with 
water-colors. 

—For his behavior during the cholera pesti- 
lence in Egypt, the Queen of Italy has decorated 
Father EMANUEL Kenners, a Franciscan of the 
Convent of St. Isadore in Rome. 

—Hunting seems to be an unhealthy oecupa- 
this year in England. Mr. Wuarrengap, 
, Was shot by his son, who mistook him for 
grouse; Lord LONSDALE is in a bad state from 
having been thrown at a five-barred gate; and 


| Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE is now suffering from 


the effects of an ugly fall 

—The burglars who into the Czar’s 
summer residence at Petérhof lately took away, 
among other things, the wooden plates on whieh, 
according to custom, the peasants presented the 
Emperor’s father with bread and salt, 

—A new poem is on the lapis by Ropert 
BROWNING, Who hus passed the season unde 
Monte brow, five thousand feet above 
the sea-level, and now betakes him to Verouw 
for the winter. 

—Mr. IRvine’s scenery is insured for a hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

—More than a thousand of the awed poor of 
the borough were entertained at tea lately in the 
Town-hall by Mr. E. WoopHousé, the Mayor of 
Leeds, England. 

—Burns’s ** Auld Lang Syne’’ had its basis, it 
is said, in a familiar old song He composed the 
second and third verses anew, and improved the 
others. 

~The neighborhood of Rosserrti’s house, in 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, must have worth 
living in. Crom, Lawson, the painter, lived 
next door, and Machisge and George Eliot a few 
doors away. 

—Queen Exizasetu of Roumania habitually 
wears the Roumanian peasant virl’s dress wheu 
in her summer house among the Carpathians. 
Her rooms there are adorned by her own haudi- 
work. 

—Lord CoLeripGe says he owes everything 
to the kindness of Mr. GLADSTONE 

—Professor NORDENSKJOLD announces that 
the hope he has so long held of discovering 
oases of fertile land belind the ice belt of the 
coast of Greenland has been annihilated by big 
successful expedition into the interior of thuf 
country. 


broke 


Rosa’s 


been 
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HIBISCUS DESIGN FOR TABLE 


HIBISCUS DESIGN. 
ANY a charming room owes its whole grace to the fact of its 
being a well-draped one. A drawing or sitting room often 


M 


AND MANTEL SCARFS, BUREAU 


lacks character by reason of an awkwardly looped curtain or a | 


scant table cover. Raphael's rule that drapery should be drapery, 
pur et simple, so satisfying the eye with rich color and graceful, 
ample folds that no curious question as to the texture will ever be 
raised, is well worthy of note at the present time. Leaving the 
heavier draperies of a room, to which belong portiéres, divan 
covers, curtains, etc., with their solid designs in rich appliqué or 
large scroll decorations in outline, let us consider the smaller ones 
such as table and mantel scarfs, with the hibiscus, or flower of an 
hour, for a decoration. 

The proper size of the design requires a piece of zich, heavy 
Surah or satin de Lyon seventeen inches square. The colors, in 
filoselle, are pale yellows, fading almost into white, olive grays, 
sage greens, reddish-browns, and one or two other browns for the 
veining of various portions of the design. In all some twelve to 
fourteen shades are required; the amount of filoselle used varies 
from eight to ten skeins. The design is embroidered with one 
strand of the filoselle, and is best executed in a frame. 
ough knowledge of coloring and shading is an absolute require- 
ment in working this design, which is original, and particularly 
pleasing when the finished result is obtained. 

For a table scarf it is most appropriate. One and three-quarter 
yards of delicate sage green plush, proportionate in width, gener- 
ally twenty to twenty-two inches, is lined with a lighter shade of 
Surah silk. Two panels of satin de Lyon or heavy Surah twenty 
or twenty-two inches in length by sixteen in height, in color the 
palest sage green, bordering on gray, are worked in the hibiscus 
design and the shades above mentioned. One of the embroidered 
panels is placed on each end of the scarf five inches from the edge, 
and couched on the plush with a double row of couching, twenty- 
four strands of filoselle being used to make it sufficiently heavy. 
A table scarf rich in its simplicity and artistic in design, coloring, 


COVERS, ETC.—WORKING 


and execution is the result. The materials for a scarf like the 
one described should cost, including stamping, lining, filling silks, 
plush, and satin de Lyon, about $17. 

Mantel scarfs are more graceful than lambrequins, for the ma- 
terial, if soft and clinging, follows the lines of the slab and chooses 
its own folds at the corners. A pleasing one for a library mantel 


may be made of dark olive green ottoman cloth, the panels at the | 


ends applied as in the preceding description, velvet being substi- 
tuted for the satin de Lyon. This article is more expensive than 
the table scarf, owing to the amount of material required. 

A sofa cushion has the same design embroidered on it. The 
material is heavy Surah or satin de Lyon; five-eighths of a yard 


| is required; the back is of the same colored Surah (light sage 


A thor- | 


| such words as sage, pea, sea, arsenic, help us out ? 


green), and the whole is finished with a narrow moss fringe, 
cost of stamping the hibiseus design is 80 cents. 

Stamped materials, together with the filling silks in the requisite 
shades, are furnished by the Society of Decorative Art, 28 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York. 


The 





THE NAMES OF COLORS. 

To extreme difficulty of identifying mediaval colors, and even 

those of the Renascence time, has perplexed many historical 
painters, and even antiquaries from the same cause are apt to miss 
the point of many graphic verses in the old writers. The difficul- 
ties of future antiquaries will be as great as ours if they try to 
discover what shades of color were known by such names as feu 
denfer, eau de Nil, Magenta, Alexandra blue, azuline, and a hun- 
dred others. When we say blue, do we mean light, dark or mid- 
dling blue? turquoise, indigo, or peacock blue? that is, blue with 
a shade of yellow in it, a shade of red in it, or a shade of deep 
green in it? When we say green, who is to distinguish between 
dark sage green, pale gray-green, harsh arsenic green, yellow 
mossy green, sea green, pea green, emerald green, etc., unless 
The name of 


PATTERN.—From tut New York Decorative Art Society. 


a princess or of a town gives no idea of a shade of color. Nothing 
could do it but a natural object which is likely to remain always 
with us, like the poor. ; 
But such are the elegancies of trade in one commercial couniry 
that I suppose a thing could scarcely sell by its own English name, 
or by some simple epithet which described it. Ifa beautiful thing 
with a sensible name occurs by chance, it never lasts long. Pea- 
cock, terra-eotta;and cream-color have been spoiled, and are much 
ill-used. Réséda, for instanee, a pretty pale green which came in 
some seven years ago, was soon degraded into dark greens and 


| slates, and ultimately into an ugly reddish-brown—all called “ ré- 


| séda, newest shades”—and the soft tint of mignonette was not 


| 
t 


recalled any longer. 

Why, it is thought infra dig. to use such expressions as “ black 
as thunder,” “ red as fire,” and the rising generation are checked 
for such vulgarisms! I do not know what we should make of 
our historical colors, even the commonest of them, if dear old 
Chaucer, who mostly calls a spade a spade, had not helped us 
with continual happy “ vulgarisms,” showing us the franklin’s 
beard “ white as a daisy,” “ white as morning milk”; the monk’s 
horse “as brown as a berry”; Alison’s eyebrows “as black as any 
sloe”’; the miserable face of Avarice “green as a leek.” How 
clearly and speedily we frame a mental image from such pictorial 
terms! and how they add to our pleasure ! 

Something is gained by an examination of color in connection 
with fabric ; the one often throws light upon the other. Certain 
brilliant colors often gave in time their names to particular fabries 
in which they were oftenest employed ; this happened with “ cicla- 
toun,” “ burnet,” “ russet,” and other webs, once merely names of 
colors, as our “ Turkey red” means a certain twilled cotton mate- 
rial, not only the color of its dye. Baize (orig. bays, bay-color, red- 
brown ?) is another instance. Sometimes certain fabrics christen- 
ed the colors, e. g., sable, which became an equivalent for black ; 
plunket (blue), now blanket, and many more. 

But it has unfortunately been so long the custom to christen 
colors after some obscure but once celebrated person who was in 
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the habit of wearing 
them, or after the town 
or country where the 
color was first sold, that 
it is in some cases next 
to impossible to identify 
the hue; and so it al- 
ways will be. Yet it 
would certainly be wiser, 
usefuler, more poetic, to 
call a robe or mantle 
after the flower which 
suggested its shape, or 
the gorgeous mineral 
which gave it its color, 
or the variegated moss, 
or dancing butterfly, or 
drifting cloud, that ori- 
ginated some idea connected with its texture, 
ete., for the flower and the mineral and the 
race of insects would remain forever as an ex- 
planation. Colors and forms ought always to 
be named after some common effect, so that 
the idea may not be lost. There is a great 
deal in a name, though Juliet did not think 


foundation. The pa- 
nache Fig. 2 consists 
of twelve small un- 
curled ostrich _ tips 
clipped at the edge, 
which are united on 
one stem, with an ai- 
grette at the centre 
g. 3 represents a 


small sea gull with 








white and gray plum 





age. These will be 


much used on round 








Figs. 3 and 4.—Fraruer 
TrimMINGs For Bonnets. 





Figs. 1 and 2. 
FeatHer TRIMMINGS 
FOR Bonnets. 


hats in combination 







with the gray colors 
now so. fashionable 
ag iin Panaches such 
as that shown in Fig 
4 are worn in delicate 
shades on evening bonnets; this is composed 
of five soft down p 





imes mounted on one stem 
together with an aigrette, 


Ladies’ Neck-Wear.—Figs. 1--4. 


Tue throat bow Fig. 1 is composed of loops 
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Fig. 1.—Monoegram.—W Harr 


Fig. 2.—MonoGram.—W ait 
EMBROIDERY, 


EMBROIDERY. 


so. A name may carry the pret ened over one another under a 


tiest or the ugliest associations bronzed cut steel buckle. A lace 
with it, may recall happy or hor- 


fan, made by closely gathering a 
rible images ; and popular names, 


strip five-cighths of a vard long, 
is added to the ribbon, and the 
whole is attached to a ribbon 
band, which is passed around 


like all fashions, are to some ex- 
tent a chronicle of their time and 
an index to the manners of the 
age. Naming colors, however, is 
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satin, and covered on the out 





with brocaded ottoman ribbon 
having a light blue ground and 
1. 


The cravat bow is com- 


Fig. 1.—Lace anp Vetiver Rirpon 
Turoar Bow. 







the word opens the door to obliv- 
ion. The classics used the term 





design figures in colors anc 









purple for the sea, 
for a maiden’s blush, 


posed of two loops of 
for a cucumber, for 


the ottoman ribbon, a 
something bright and 


shining, and for 
something dark 


loop and end of wider 
light blue velvet ribbon, 
and a lace fan-pleating 
and gloomy. 
How? Crimson 
is allied to blue, 
and a rich tint 
of either was 
produced from 
the same fish, 
Murex trunculus. 


This was the 


consisting of a strip 





fourteen inches long 
which is joined to a 
narrow heading of Su- 
rah. The full soft plas- 
tron of Fig 









3 is made 
of turquoise biue erépe 
de Chine, finished with 
a pleating of cream 
















Fig. 3.—Lace CoLtar with 
Crire pe CHINE PLastron. 


famous Tyrian dye, and it 
is easy to trace how a dark 
“empurpled” (we must say 
it) cucumber and the other 
contradictory objects were 
describable by the one word 
used in various senses. Do 
we not take the like liber- 
ties, we moderns, with our 
words? Do not our colors 
still get confused with each 
other, the last meaning be- 
ing as far from the first as 
in the old game of seandal ? 


Monograms.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuesk monograms for 
marking lingerie are to be 
worked in satin stitch with 
embroidery cotton or silk. 


Jet and Steel Bonnet 
Clasps.—Figs. 1-4. 
Facetep clasps such as 

are illustrated here are used 

in bonnet trimming in steel 
of blue, green, red, and 
bronze tints, as well as in 
clear gray steel, to match 
the color of the materials; 
when made of jet, they are 


used for black bonnets, | il nail > > 
: } wy on ‘ 


Feather Trimmings 
for Bonnets. 
Figs. 1-4, 

Fia. 1 shows a rosette 
pompon composed of small 
shaded brown feathers 
mounted erect on a stiff Fig. 1.—Ctora Sur. Figs. 2 and 3,—Dress 


Hiddajak UW 


or Piain anp Tapestry Woot.—Back anp Front. 


Fig 


and ends of inch-wide olive velvet ribbon, fast 





2.—COLLAR With CRAVAT OF 


Rippon anp Lace 


Fig. 4.—Ficnu or Lace 
AND EMBROIDERY 


Valenciennes lace at the 
point. The collar, which is 
in yoke shape, and pointed 
at the back, is composed of 
pleated strips of similar 
lace set together Both are 
joined to a neck band cov 
ered with pale blue ottoman 
ribbon, and edged with a 
lace ruche at the top Bows 
nd ends of the ribbon trim 
the collar as shown in the 
illustration The founda 
tion of the fichu Fig. 4 con 
sists of two strips of batiste 
embroidery thirty-two inch 
es lor ¢, which are joined in 
& point at the back. This 
is edged on the straight s 





with cream lace five inches 
wide, set on without full- 
ness, except around the low- 
er ends, and folded narrow 
about the neck Lace half 
as wide and thickly gather 
ed forms the jabot on the 
outside of the embroidery. 
The fichu is caught together 
with bows of ivory white 
ottoman ribbon at the front, 
and a similar bow is placed 
on the point at the back 


Ladies’ Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-3. 

Fie. 1, a golden brown 
cloth suit, has the kilt skirt 
bordered with three rows of 
velvet ribbon, and pleated in 
fine side pleats at the middle 
of the front, while the side 
and back breadths are dis- 
posed in broad kilt pleats. 
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It is completed by full panier and back drapery. 
The pointed bodice has a velvet vest, with cloth 
fichu draperies at the sides, that on the right be- 
ing carried over the end of the left, and fastened 
at the waist on the left side under a velvet ribbon 
bow. The high-shouldered coat sleeves have 
velvet cuffs, 

The dress of which back and front views are 
given in Figs. 2 and 3 is of Russian gray serge 
combined with tapestry-figured wool of the same 
color. The skirt is bordered with a narrow pleat- 
ing, and covered on the front and sides by a long 
straight valance of the figured wool, which is 
slashed on the left side, showing shirred puffs of 
the plain material. A shawl drapery falls over 
the valance on the front, and two short looped 
draperies are on the back, which is completed by 
two pleated flounces. The pointed basque has a 
collar and girdle of velvet, and is finished with 
bows and rosettes of velvet ribbon. 





A STORY OF AN OLD CLOCK. 
By CHARA B. CONANT. 

“( H dear! it seems as if I could not bear it. 
Cassia’s life-happiness to be sacrificed, all 

for the sake of paltry money! She can’t be in 

love with that sallow-faced foreigner, thirty years 

older than herself,and such a selfish, worldly, 

irreligious man! What can Robert be think- 

ing of ?” 

Grandmother Henderson was verging toward 
eighty, a fragile-looking old lady, with a sweet, 
pale face framed in silvery hair. Her room was 
in the fourth story of Mr. Henderson’s spacious 
house, a sombre-looking apartment, with furni- 
ture quaint and “old-fashioned” as its inmate. 
In one corner stood an immense rose-wood clock, 
of which more anon. 

Cassia once said, indignantly, to an older sister 
that “grandma seemed to be put away out of 
sight and mind, like the old faded silks in the 
attic,” 

Mrs. Robert Henderson was a gay, fashionable 
woman, very ambitious for herself and her fami- 
ly. It was a sore cross to her when her husband 
brought his widowed mother to make her home 
with them. Yet despite the “old-fashioned” 
ways Mrs. Henderson bewailed in her mother-in- 
law, she was a woman of education and refine- 
ment, one her friends might well have been 
proud of. 

Mrs, Henderson soon perceived what her daugh- 
ter-in-law expected of her, and kept her own room 
as much as possible. Poor old lady, she had no 
other home, for Robert was her only remaining 
child. 

As for him, immersed in business, he gave lit- 
tle thought to anything else. Worldly prosper- 
ity and the influence of his wife had greatly 
changed him. 

They had four daughters. The eldest three re- 
sembled their mother. Cassia was the excep- 
tion—a warm-hearted, impulsive little creature, 
brilliant in her beauty as some richly tinted 
flower. 

She soon fell in love with her grandmother, 
and the latter almost idolized the child. Many a 
pleasant hour they spent together, and Cassia 
brought all her girlish troubles to her; as she 
could not to her own mother. 

But the time of parting came, when Cassia was 
sent abroad to finish her education. The old 
lady grieved sorely over the loss of her young 
companion, and great was her joy as the time 
drew near for her return. She came, but some- 
how she seemed changed : her grandmother could 
not understand her. She went out a great deal 
now, was seldom in the old lady’s room, and 
though her manner was affectionate, she did not 
confide in her as before. Over this, and the 
news she had just heard, the old lady was griev- 
ing as she sat alone this April afternoon. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Cassia entered. 
Seating herself on a stool at ber grandmother's 
feet, she buried her face in her lap. 

“What is it, dear?” asked her grandmother, 
tenderly. 

“Oh, grandma! grandma!” said Cassia, and 
could speak no more for sobs and tears. 

“ My own little girl !” said her grandmother. 

Neither could speak for a time, then Cassia 
raised her head, resolutely 

*T believe it’s done me good to cry,” she said. 
“Grandma, I’ve been a wicked girl to neglect 
you so! Do you know, I feel like a child again, 
sitting by you this way. But, oh dear! I can’t 
make myself one again. I wish I could!” 

“Tell me what troubles you, dear,” said her 
grandmother, stroking the soft black ringlets. 
“ Perhaps I can help you.” 

“Oh no, you can’t,” said Cassia, mournfully. 
“Grandma,” raising her eyes to the old lady’s, 
“have you heard about me and Signor Gomez ?” 

“Tt’s true, then?” said her grandmother, dis- 
tressfully. “Oh, Cassia, can you love that man ?” 

“ Tove him!” exclaimed Cassia, springing up. 
The glow in her cheeks deepened; she clinched 
her little hand as she went on: “ Grandma, I 
loathe him. I didn’t love him when I promised 
to marry him, but now I fairly hate him.” 

“ Oh, Cassia, how could you engage yourself to 
such a man ?” 

“Don’t ask me; my head was turned with van- 
ity, and they all flattered and urged me so,” said 
the girl, dropping dejectedly at her grandmo- 
ther’s feet again. 

“But you must not marry him, my child; it 
would be an awful sin. Can you not appeal to 
him? If he has any sense of honor—” 

“Grandma, he has none. I did appeal to him 
last night, and you should have heard the cold- 
blooded way in which he answered me. If only 
he has my father and mother’s consent, it is 
enough for him.” 

“A chivalrous gentleman, truly!” said her 
grandmother. “ But, Cassia—” 

“Don’t speak of him any more, grandma ; I 





hate the very thought of him. There’s some- 
thing else I want to tell you, only I’m almost 
ashamed to. You know John Hartwell?” the 
blood mounting to her very temples now. 

“Know him! of course I do—the grandson of 
the dear old friend whom I shall never see again 
it. this world. He has been to see me several 
times since he came to the city, and a fine young 
man he is.” 

“Isn't he noble—splendid 2” said Cassia. 
“Oh, what a wicked, foolish girl I was!” 

“ Cassia, do you mean—” 

“T mean, grandma, that John Hartwell told 
me last winter that he loved me,and wanted me 
to be his wife. I don’t know what was the mat- 
ter with me; I was intoxicated, I think, with all 
the flattery and attention I received; but I re- 
fused him. Now I know my own heart better. 
I would rather live with him in the poorest little 
cottage than with that other man in a palace.” 

“Have you seen him since ?” 

“Yes; but he always avoids.me. I think he 
scorns me now, as a girl who’s sold herself for 
money. If he only knew—” Here Cassia broke 
down again. 

“T shall speak to vour parents,” said Mrs. Hen- 
derson, decidedly. “This must not go on.” 

“Grandma, I’ve told them everything. But 
they won’t listen; they don’t like John, because 
he isn’t rich. They are determined I shall make 
this ‘magnificent match,’ as mamma calls it. 
She is hurrying on the marriage. She has even 
set the day! Oh, grandma, you know how de- 
termined she is. She will make me—I know she 
will!’ said Cassia, clasping her hands, with such 
a look of child-like terror that her grandmother 
could not suppress a groan of despair. 

At that moment came a sharp tap at the door, 
and without waiting for an answer Cassia’s mo- 
ther entered. The girl wiped away her tears 
confusedly, as her mother stood eying the pair 
with a look of cold suspicion. She was a woman 
of commanding presence, evidently used to being 
obeyed. 

“Miss Hoar is waiting for you to try on your 
dress, Cassia,” she said. ‘“ You must remember, 
and so must your grandmother, that your time is 
too precious now to be frittered away in talk.” 

Cassia obeyed, first pressing a kiss on her 
grandmother’s cheek. 

“‘ May I have a few minutes’ conversation with 
you, Lydia ?” said the old lady, turning a little 
pale. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Henderson, closing the 
door behind her daughter. ‘“ What is it you wish 
to say?” 


Three weeks passed, and the wedding day was 
at hand. 

The poor old lady’s interposition had been of 
no avail. Her tender remonstrances were re- 
ceived with sneering contempt. From that time 
Mrs. Henderson took care that the young girl did 
not meet her grandmother alone. 

Poor old lady! She was almost distracted 
with grief, yet knew not what to do. She ap- 
pealed to her son, but though he listened more 
kindly than his wife, her pleading made little 
impression upon him. 

As a last resort, Mrs. Henderson wrote a few 
lines to John Hartwell, asking him to come and 
her. She thought the handsome, manly 
young fellow might plead his cause with Cassia’s 
father more effectually than she. But she re- 
ceived no answer, and, ignorant that he was ab- 
sent from the city, feared that the note had nev- 
er reached him, or that he did not wish to reply. 

As for Cassia, she seemed to have resigned 
herself to her fate. She expostulated and wept 
no more. * She submitted patiently to all the “ fit- 
ting” and “ trying on” exacted of her, and though 
she took no active interest in anything, her par- 
ents were satisfied. Her grandmother under- 
stood her better. She saw but little of her, but 
when she did, the look on the child’s face was al- 
most more than she could bear. 

The wedding day dawned in tears—a fitting 
omen of Cassia’s future, her grandmother thought. 
But the clouds gradually broke, and by noon the 
sun was shining brightly. The marriage was to 
be at six, followed by a reception, after which 
the “happy” couple were to leave for an exten- 
sive wedding tour. 

Old Mrs. Henderson was fairly ill by this time, 
and declared she could not go down. Her 
daughter-in-law was only too glad of this, and 
the poor old lady spent the day in weeping and 
praying for her darling. She could hear the 
bustle of preparation going on in the house, and 
it seemed to her it was more for a funeral than a 
marriage. 

Cassia’s attendants had dressed her early, and 
an hour before the time appointed for the cere- 
mony she stood in bridal array. Her dress was 
white satin, and the diamonds Signor Gomez had 
given her sparkled in her ears and around her 
fair throat. She was deathly pale, and looked 
like a snow image, with her long fleecy veil float- 
ing about her. 

Her attendants and those of her family present 
hovered round her, exclaiming in admiration at 
her loveliness, “‘ Cassia, you never looked so beau- 
tiful before !” 

“But I am so tired!” said the poor child, rais- 
ing her tearful dark eyes to her mother’s. “Can’t 
I be left alone to rest awhile, mamma? I feel 
ready to faint.” 

“To be sure you may, poor child,” answered 
her mother, in an unwontedly tender voice. “Sit 
down in this arm-chair—so,” she said, arranging 
the dress and veil. “Now I will put this foot- 
stool at your feet, and you can sit quietly here 
and rest yourself. Shall Florrie bring you a 
glass of wine?” 

“No; nowine. I only need rest,” said Cassia, 
wearily; and charging her again to compose her 
mind, Mrs. Henderson left the room, followed by 
the others. 

Cassja sat where they had left her, in a sort of 


see 





stupor of despair. Suddenly a sound from be- 
low fell upon her ear. 

It was her bridegroom’s voice. That sound 
recalled her to the full horror of what she was 
about to do. Cassia sprang to her feet, glancing 
wildly about like a hunted animal. She rushed 
to the door and looked into the hall—there was 
not a person to be seen. Her sisters were in 
their rooms, her father and mother down-stairs 
ready to welcome their guests. 

He would be up in a moment. She left her 
room and flew up the stairs. Her only thought 
now was to reach her grandmother. Surely she 
would hide her somewhere. 

The old lady’s room was at the end of the 
hall. Panting and breathless, Cassia opened the 
door and darted in. She glanced around for her 
grandmother. She was nowhere to be seen, but 
she could hear the pleading tones of her voice. 

A large light closet opened out of the bedroom. 
It was fitted up like a little room, and Cassia 
knew her grandmother loved to sit there. 

“She’s in there praying for me!” thought the 
child. She was about to rush thither, when her 
eye fell upon the old clock which stood in a cor- 
uer near the closet. 

With a sudden inspiration Cassia darted across 
the room, opened the door of the case, and stepped 
in. The little fairy, though somewhat encumber- 
ed by her train, managed to tuck it in, and closed 
the door. 

For a little space she stood listening intently 
for sounds from below. Evidently they had not 
taken the alarm. Closing her eyes she tried to 
join in her grandmother's prayer. 

But how close the air was getting! Could she 
endure it much longer? She knew there was a 
little glass door at the back of the clock. If only 
she could get that open! 

She looked out to reconnoitre—all was still, 
except the sobbing voice. She stepped out of the 
clock—she mounted upon a chair and opened the 
door. And now she was safe in her refuge again, 
but trembling like a leaf. 

Presently the closet door opened ; she heard her 
grandmother come out and throw herself upon 
the bed. She longed to go and comfort her, but 
did not dare to venture. 

“If they come here, as they'll be likely to, first 
thing, it’s better for her to know nothing about 
me,” she thought. “I'll show myself to her lat- 
er. There! they've caught the alarm—I hear 
them! Oh, God help me! they are coming up- 
stairs !” 

“Grandma! is Cassia here ?”’ asked her sister 
Agnes, rushing in, followed by the maid. “ Have 
you seen her?” she repeated, in a terrified voice. 

“Cassia? No; she’s not been near me to- 
day,” said the old lady, starting up. 

“Oh! where can she be? Tilly, go and call 
mamma quietly out of the parlor, but don’t make 
any fuss. I'll be looking in the different rooms.” 

Both hurried out, followed by the old grand- 
mother with her trembling steps. Cassia leaned 
against the side of the clock, sick and faint. 

The door had been left open, and she could 
hear indistinctly the sounds from below. Guests 
were arriving every moment, were being shown 
to the rooms upstairs. And all the time the 
search was going on, though conducted as noise- 
lessly as possible. Cassia, listening with ears pre- 
ternaturally sharpened, heard one of the bride- 
maids come out of the room where they were 
dressing, and ask a question of some one, in 
which she could just distinguish her own name. 
She could not hear the answer. 

A few moments passed away, and she heard 
again the sound of approaching steps. They 
paused outside the door. 

“Are you sure she is not in zis room ?” asked 
the smooth, insinuating voice she so much de- 
tested. “You know ze venerable signora did 
not much fancee me, and—” 

“My mother never told a lie in her life, sir!” 
said her father’s voice, imperatively. ‘ It would 
be a waste of time to look there. I’m going to 
search the attic.” 

“Search where you please,” returned Signor 
Gomez; J am going to look up Meester John 
Hartwell, who I suspect knows somezing of ze 
matter. But he will find he can not steal my 
leetle bride from me so easy !” 

“ Go—go with him, Robert,” said Mrs. Hender- 
son. ‘Go, before it’s too late. Telegraph! Set 
the police on the track! Oh, Signor Gomez, if 
you can pardon the unhappy child after this, 
your love must be deep-rooted indeed.” 

“Madame, I lofe her so I would maree her zis 
moment, to-morrow, any day, for all she has 
hid from me. And when she is once my wife I 
zink ehe will not find it so easy to run away.” 

There was something menacing in the smooth 
voice now, and Cassia, hearing it, thrilled with 
horror and disgust. “Marry you!” she thought. 
“T wouldn’t do it now if they killed me!” 

“Come, we must lose no time,” said Signor 
Gomez, hurrying off. 

“Follow him, Robert,” said Mrs. Henderson, 
imperatively, “I will have it given out that 
Cassia has been taken suddenly ill, and that the 
Marriage is postponed on that account. When 
the company has once gone, we can hunt the 
house thoroughly. Go quickly!” 


The hands of the old clock pointed toward 
half past nine. Wearied out, Cassia’s grandmo- 
ther had come upstairs, and was sitting in her 
arm-chair, her face buried in her hands. Cas- 
sia’s mother and sisters were in the parlor, wait- 
ing in trembling suspense for the father’s re- 
turn. He had been home once to give direc- 
tions, and had declared his faith in John Hart- 
well’s innocence. They had found him at his 
place of business, and he had been so over- 
whelmed with surprise and excitement at the 
news of Cassia’s disappearance, both the gentle- 
men felt his behavior could not be feigned. 

Cassia’s mother, whose usual self-control seem- 
ed to have deserted her, paced the room excited- 





ly, now breaking out into expressions of fear, 
now almost in the same breath denouncing Cas- 
sia, and declaring angrily that she should marry 
the man she had deceived and insulted—ves, even 
if she should have to hold her up before the 
minister with her own hands. Words of almost 
frenzied anger they were, but the threat had 
sunk deep into the heart of the old grandmother. 

Poor old woman! She felt she must come 
upstairs where she could be alone to weep and 
pray. Jane—the girl who waited on her occa- 
sionally—had promised to call her the moment 
her son came home. 

Hark! what was that rap at her door ? 

“Come in,” she said, fearfully, and John 
Hartwell entered, closing the door. What a 
thrill went through Cassia as she heard his deep, 
manly voice, trembling with suppressed agitation 
now ! 

“ Mrs. Henderson, I found your note when I re- 
turned from this morning. Of course I could 
not come to-day, thinking— You know what I 
mean. But now Uassia is missing, and I’ve been 
trying to find her. I’m going to set out again, 
but thought I might get some clew frcm you if 
Cassia said anything.” 

“Oh, John! John!” wailed the old lady. “If 
you really love her, search for her day and night 
till you find her; you don’t know how she loves 
you!” 

Then she told him of Cassia’s confession to 
her. 

““Why didn’t I know this before ?” said John, 
passionately. ‘She wouldn’t have been left to 
such a fate. My poor little darling! I must go 
—I must go at once.” 

He was rushing away when he heard his name 
called in a low voice: 

“John! John!” 

John stopped short, and looked around, half 
stupefied. The old lady caught his arm. 

“Did you hear—did you hear that?” she ask- 
ed, trembling with agitation. 

The clock door opened, and a little wan face 
showed itself. 

“Hush! lock that door,” she said, in a low, 
frightened voice. 

Recovering himself, John darted to the door 
and turned the key. As he came back with a 
rapturous, astonished face, Cassia stepped out of 
the clock, a little drooping figure, with dishevelled 
dress and hair. 

“Oh, John! oh, grandma!” she gasped out. 
“T’ve been shut up—for—hours.” 

She broke into hysterical sobbing. Both sprang 
toward her, but somehow it was John who caught 
her in his arms. Once locked in that strong em- 
brace, Cassia felt deliverance had come. 

“Forgive me, John,” she murmured out, laying 
her head on his breast. 

“My darling,” said John, kissing the pale face 
again and again. 

“Take me away, John—take me away from 
here,” said the child, checking her sobs. “They 
couldn’t make me marry him now. But, oh! 
they'll be so unkind. I can’t bear any more.” 

“And you sha'n’t have to,” said John, stoutly. 
“T'll take you in my arms and march out of the 
house with you. I'd like to see who could stop 
me! 

“Oh, John! What folly! Why, they'd set 
the police after you! Grandma, dear grandma, 
tell us what to do,” said Cassia, falling on the old 
lady’s neck. Mrs. Henderson embraced and kiss- 
ed her, while her tears fell fast, but ere she could 
speak John broke out again. 

“Wait,” he said. “T’ve thought of a plan.” 

“Let me get into the clock first,” said Cassia, 
starting nervously away from her grandmother's 
arms. “It seemed as if I heard something. So 
—I'll leave the door open, ready to shut at a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

“ Nonsense!” said John; “ there’s noone round 
but us. Now, then, 1 must speak quick—there’s 
little time to lose. You know I’ve a sister in 
Albany ?” 

“Yes,” they both assented, breathlessly. 

“A few hours’ riding would bring us there, 
and there’s a train leaves at twelve. My sister 
would take Cassia right into her heart. Now if 
my little girl loves and trusts me as she says she 
does, and you, Mrs. Henderson, are so anxious to 
save her from that fellow, you'll agree to my 
plan. Here it is: your mother and sisters are 
in the parlor; the servants are all in the kitchen, 
no doubt, talking the matter over; they won’t 
be likely to come up till twelve o’clock or more. 
Mr. Henderson won’t probably be home til] mid- 
night, or later.” 

“ Poor father!” said Cassia, tearfully. “TI feel 
wicked to frighten them all so, and if only they 
weren’t determined to make me marry that 
man—” 

“ Cassia, if, say, about a quarter of eleven, you 
will steal down the back stairs and into the but- 
ler’s pantry, I will be in the garden by the win- 
dow to help you out. A carriage will be waiting 
for us in the next street. Ah, Mrs. Henderson, 
you don’t like this plan, but I can’t think of any 
other way. I'll marry Cassia in Albany, and 
bring her back my own dear wife before the 
week is over.” 

“Oh, grandma, grandma, you will help to save 
me?” said Cassia, imploringly. “That horrid 
man—I heard him say he would marry me for 
all I hid from him; and mamma is so deter- 
mined. Do you want them to kill me between 
them? Ob, do help us!” 

“Children,” said the old lady, in a tremulous 
voice, “ I never thought I should be the one to help 
on a clandestine marriage, or advise a young girl 
against her parents’ wishes. But Cassia’s hap- 
piness, her very life, seems at stake, and that 
worthless man is so determined.” 

“ And John is so good—so true! You're not 
afraid to give me to him,” said Cassia, smiling 
proudly through her tears. 

“If John were not so good I would never con- 
sent,” said Mrs. Henderson, “John,” she went 
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on, turning to him, and speaking in a solemn, ten- 
der voice, ‘a great trust is put into your hands 
to-night. As you are faithful to that trust, may 
God bless and prosper you !” 

“T will be faithful to it,’ said John, the tears 
in his honest blue eyes. “Cassia darling, you 
won’t fail me ?” 

“No, John. It’s a great risk,” turning very 
white, “* but I'll do it.” 

“ And if we do fail this time, remember how I 
love you, how I’m watching over you, and oh, be 
true to me! But we have only half an hour 
left.. Good-by for a little while, darling.” 

Bending toward the old clock, he kissed the 
sweet lips upraised to his, and hurriedly left the 
room. 

The old lady turned the key, and stood listening 
amoment. ‘You can come out, child,” she said. 

“ Now, grandma,” said Cassia, as she came out 
of the clock,“ what can I put on? My clothes 
are all down-stairs, and I can’t go off in this rig.” 

“ Be twisting up your hair,” answered her grand- 
mother, in the same whispering tones Cassia had 
used, “and I'll show you something in a minute.” 

With nervous haste Cassia slipped off her 
dress and ornaments, and re-arranged her hair. 
Her grandmother, who had been rummaging in 
an old trunk in the closet, came out with some- 
thing hanging over her arm. 

“ See, Cassia,” 








she said, displaying a rich bro- 
cade satin of a lovely violet color; “ this was my 
wedding dress,” F 

“ Oh, how beautiful!” said Cassia. 

“My mother died only a few months after my 
marriage. I put on mourning then, and laid this 
away in a trunk, for somehow I could not bear 
to give it away,as I did my other dresses. [ 
have never worn it since. There is a hat and a 
pelisse that went with it. You could not wear 
those, but I think you might put this on under 
my black silk circular. I'd love to have you 
married in it, but 'm afraid you'll think it’s too 
old-fashioned—” 

“No, you dear, blessed old grandma; I'd love 
to be!” said Cassia, kissing her. “ 
take your things—indeed I can’t!” 

“You must, my child; and there’s no time to 
lose. Come, slip on the dress. Why, it fits you 
beautifully, I’m not much taller than you.’ 

“Just about my size,” said Cassia. “Why, 
grandma, this isn’t so very different from the 
wsthetic dresses some of the young ladies I know 
wear. I'll be married in this, and nothing else— 
it seems so lovely to wear what you did. But 
oh, what time is it?” 

“Oh, it wants ten minutes of the time,” said 
her grandmother, who was opening a drawer. 

Cassia stood, a quaint, pretty little figure, in 
her low-necked, short-sleeved dress, with its nar- 
row, plain skirt. Her grandmother brought out 
a dainty lace handkerchief, which she tucked 
into her neck, fastening it at the throat with a 
pearl pin. 

“T used to wear it with this dress sometimes,” 
she said. “ 


sleeves, 


gut I can’t 





You see it matches the lace in your 
Now slip on this worsted 
mine, and the circular. Be quick, child; there’s 
no time to lose now! There’s a pair of long 
white kid gloves in the dress, and you can wear 
my black ones on the journey.” 

“Oh, but, grandma, if they find me with your 
circular on, what will they say to you?” 

* Do as I tell you, my child. You have scarce- 
lv three minutes left. Ah, that’s right! I will 
lay this dress and veil in my trunk for the pre- 
sent. They can be returned by-and-by.” 

“Yes, when you come to live with us in our 
dear little home,” murmured Cassia. ‘“ Ah, yes, 
dear grandma, John will wish it as much as I; 
and we will make you so happy !” 


“God bless you, my darling! 


jacket of 








She slipped a 
box into her hands, and felt they were cold as 
ice. ‘ Bear up bravely, Cassia, for John’s sake.” 

“TIL try, grandma,” said the child 
like an aspen. ‘ What’s this ?” 

“The diamonds, John must 
that man as soon as possible. 
your shoes ? 


, Shaking 


send them to 
Oh, my child, 
Take these of mine,and you can 
twist this black lace veil round your head.” 

“Tl carry the shoes in my hand till I get out 
of the house,” said Cassia. 

“ Yes, you had better. Good-by, and God bless 
you!” Pressing a fervent kiss on the girl’s 
cheek, she turned the gas down low, and taking 
her hand, led her to the door, and opened it soft- 
ly. With beating hearts they looked out into 
the hall; all seemed quiet as death. 

Mrs. Henderson gave Cassia a gentle push. 
With noiseless steps the girl crept, trembling, 
along the hall and down a long flight of stairs in 
pitch-darkness, for the servant had forgotten to 
light the gas. She was not sorry for this, of 
course, nor to find the butler’s pantry equally 
dark and deserted. 

Her heart beating high with mingled hope and 
fear, she closed the door softly behind her. 

Like most of the houses on the Avenue, Mr. 
Henderson’s was surrounded by a large garden. 
Slipping on her shoes, Cassia softly opened the 
window and climbed upon the sill. In an instant 
she felt herself lifted in two strong arms, and set 
gently upon the ground. 

“Close the window,” she whispered, tremulous- 
ly. John shut it down as noiselessly as possible, 
then putting his arm around her, stole swiftly 
toward the side gate. Well for them the servants 
were too much engaged in talk to hear any noises 
outside ! 

Once in the street, John drew her arm through 
his, and walked on in the fashion of ordinary mor- 
tals. He felt how she was trembling, and though 
pretty nervous himself, knowing the risk of dis- 
covery, tried by a tender word to re-assure her. 
But Cassia was too frightened to speak, and only 
pressed his arm to silence him. Not till they 
were fairly in the carriage and driving rapidly 
away did she break out, in a tone betwixt laugh- 
ter and crying, 

“ John, what do you think ?” 
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“What is it, darling?” 
her closer. 

“T’ve got on grandma’s dress—the dress she 
was married in! and,if you don’t mind, I’m go- 
ing to be married in it myself.” 





asked John, drawing 


Nearly a year has passed away since John 
and Cassia’s marriage. They live in a pretty 
house in the suburbs, surrounded by a garden, 
which in the summer is bright with flowers, and 
shaded by three or four tall trees. 

Grandmother Henderson lives with them, and 
her gentle, sunny presence is like a benediction 
in their home. As for the young couple, it is 
their joy to minister to her happiness in every 
way they can. 

Cassia’s housewifely talents have developed 
amazingly since her marriage, and she makes her 
home one of the brightest, sunniest places on 
earth. 

Her father, though very angry at first (though 
he did not for a moment doubt John’s assurance 
that he did not discover Cassia’s whereabouts 
till after their interview), forgave them after a 
while, and with his daughter Agnes spends many 
a pleasant hour in their cozy little home. 

John is prospering in his business, and as he 
is likely to become a rich man some day, it is to 
be hoped his mother-in-law and the other sisters 
will in time forgive him. 

The old clock stands in the cozy parlor in John’s 
cottage. It was the old lady’s wedding gift to 
her “children.” Doubtless it will be cherished 
bv them all their lives, as one of their greatest 
treasures, and handed down as a precious heir- 
loom through sueceeding generations. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr Own Corresponpenr. | 


—o most marked feature cf fashion at this 
moment is the dazzlingly beautiful silk stuffs 
which ave fabricated in great quantities by our 
French manufacturers, who thus prove their su- 
periority over those of other nations, whose work 
appears stiff and mechanical when placed in com- 
parison with theirs. There are satins with large 
flowers, colored as finely and artistically as the 
water-color drawings of eminent artists; bouquets, 
sprays, ete., of velvet on a silk ground; and 
lustrous grounds covered with lustreless crépé 
branches—all wonderfully effective. 

The demi-season mantles are rather short, 
whether in the form of single or double capes, or 
small Raglans. Simple ones are made of colored 
vigogne, all the shades of dark bluish-gray, seal 
brown, and bronze being used, and are closed at 
the throat by two large metal agrafes represent- 
ing two elephants. More elegant mantles of the 
same style are made of brocaded woollen, color 
on color, or else with Oriental designs. 

Velvet is all the rage, and will be universally 
worn in all styles, both plain and figured, and 
both silk and cotton; the latter, under the name 
of velveteen or English velvet, is especially adapt- 
ed to short street suits, for which it is in much 
better taste than silk velvet. It may be said, in- 
deed, that velveteen is the velvet of the street, 
and silk velvet that of the drawing-room. 

The prevailing bonnets for the winter will be 
of felt in all shades. It is the height of elegance 
to wear bonnets to match the dress; it is also in 
good taste to have the shoes of the same color. 
For the morning, with a dress of very dark blue 
velveteen and wool, dark blue kid boots could be 
worn, while for the afternoon visiting toilette of 
dark blue silk the boots could be of dark blue 
Turkey satin. It will be seen that the costly 
fashion of matching all parts of the toilette will 
continue for some time to come, 

For elegant wool dresses there are plaid cash- 
meres, with chenille or curled flowers, color on 
color: for example, seal brown on seal brown, 
dark green on dark green, and so on, the differ- 
ence in the reflets sufficing to make the figure 
stand out from the background of the same color. 
There are also original designs representing a 
swallow, or else a cock’s head, with the outline 
marked by a satin thread. The same stuffs are 
made with red figures on a blue ground, gray on 
seal brown, and so on. Russian gray will be one 
of the favorite colors next winter. As gray has 
been neglected for a number of years, it is only 
fair that it should have its turn; it should, how- 
ever, be carefully shunned by all who have an 
inclination to embonpoint. It is a stylish color, 
and combines admirably with silver or steel. 

There is a general tendency to suppress some 
of the draperies of dresses, which have been com- 
plicated enough to deserve the appellation of 
bundles. A few draperies, pleats, or puffs look 
very well, but niany of them are ungraceful. The 
winter season will be favorable to this change, 
for the large cloaks, pelisses, and douillettes cov- 
ering the dress almost entirely, the combination 
of trimmings will be useless. The Fedora pelisse, 
which is very long, with a bouffant drapery form- 
ing part of the back, is, moreover, a complete 
toilette in itself. It is the same with the redin- 
gote, of which there will be many styles under 
the same name, the characteristic feature being 
that it is straight, tight-fitting at the waist, and 
pleated behind from the neck to the waist. It 
is lined with silk or plush of a bright color. 
There is no trimming on the bottom, which reach- 
es to four inches above that of the short dress. 
In order not to crush the dress, it is often slashed 
behind from the waist to the bottom. In point 
of fact, the redingote closely resembles the polo- 
naise, which we can not make up our minds to 
abandon, but whose name we change to avoid 
blushing at the constancy with which fashion 
clings to this convenient garment. This will be 
illustrated by the following example: skirt of 
grisaille silk, the front of which is laid in large 
round pleats ; the surface of each pleat is trimmed 
with five or seven rows of steel soutache; all the 
rest of the bottom is laid in shell pleats, <A tight- 
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fitting redingote is trimmed with the same sou- 
tache down each front and on the collar. A 
large long steel soutache ornament covers the 
closing of the waist, and continues to the opening 
of the redingote, which begins eight inches below 
the waist. Is not this a polonaise? With this 
dress is worn a high gray felt bonnet, trimmed 
with an upright wing. 

For the cloth dresses which will be generally 
worn during the coming winter, flat gold braid 
embroidered in chain stitch with black silk, or 
else with black soutache, will be much used for 
trimming; this will be particularly pretty on very 
dark blue cloth. An immense quantity of fancy 
jewelry—animals, animals’ heads, birds, fishes, 
etce.—will be employed to fasten pleats, bows, and 
all the trimmings of dresses in general, wherever 
they seem to be fastened. Ihave counted ten of 
these brooches on one dress—on the draperies at 
the sides, back, and waist, the plastron, the cuffs, 
etc. Embroidered tulle will be much worn for 
large balls and parties and full-dress dinners 
when the season for them arrives. The embroid 
ery will represent garlands, bouquets, and sprays 
of flowers, with butterflies, birds, and bees hover- 
ing over them, all in colors. Designs will like 
wise be cut out and applied on the tulle with a 
chain stitching of silk or gold; for instance, a 
peacock’s tail on the front of the corsage, sheaves 
of chenille threads bound with gold, ete. These 
embroidered tulles will be not only in black and 
white, but in all colors, from the darkest to the 
lightest. EMMELINE Raymonp. 





HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 


See illustration on double page. 





N the series of illustrations of English eccle 
siastical buildings which have appeared from 
time to time in Harper’s Weerxkry and Harper's 
3azZAR we have now reached the very interesting 
cathedral of Hereford. The city itself was one 
of the most important ones on the Welsh marehes, 
and the foundations of the castle, built to restrain 
the fierce mountaineers, can still be traced to the 
east of the cathedral. The diocese claims to be 
anterior to the English settlements in Britain, 
and one of its bishops is asserted to have been 
present at the Synod convened by the Archbishop 
of Caerleon in the fifth century. The early Saxon 
buildings erected by Bishop Ethelstan were, to 
gether with the city, burned by the Welsh King 
Gryfyth, and we may assign the title of founder 
of the present edifice to the first Norman Bishop, 
Robert, who took for his model the church at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in which the body of Charles the 
Great reposed. The piers of the arches of the 
nave and part of the choir and south transept 
are remains of this original building. The best 
general view of the cathedral is that from the 
close on the north side, for on the south the Bish- 
op’s Palace and the College of the Vicar’s Choral 
fill up the space between it and the river Wye. 
The left of our illustration shows the Lady Chapel 
—an addition made in the thirteenth century, and 
almost rebuilt during the progress of the restora- 
tion, carried on under the directions of the cele- 
brated architect Sir G. G. Scott. The chief en- 
trance to the cathedral is through Bishop Booth’s 
porch, which is shown just beyond the transept. 
It is an elaborate structure of two stories, the 
upper one being lighted by large windows filled 
with rich tracery. The central tower has been 
rebuilt. The Norman arches and piers seem to 
have settled at a very early date, for they had 
been recased and repaired in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and when the modern restoration com- 
menced were found to require thorough recon- 
struction. The north transept is one of the finest 
parts of the church, and it contains the tomb of 
the local saint, St. Thomas Cantilupe, the last 
Englishman canonized before the Reformation. 
Although the first miracle is said to have taken 
place at his tomb in 1287, it was not till 1320 
that the bulle6f canonization was issued. The 
delay perhaps arose from the prelate having been 
Provincial Grand Master of the Templars, which 
order had always been in bad repute at Rome, 
The shrine of the saint is of Purbeck marble, 
and around it are fifteen figures of Knights Tem- 
plars, all fully armed in chain-mail, with surcoat, 
shield, and sword; the knights are seated, and 
tread on various monsters and dragons. -Above 
the north transept is the Archive Room and Chap- 
ter Library. The latter contains 2000 volumes of 
great rarity, and nearly all of them are chained 
to the shelves, giving the collection a curious 
appearance. The gem of the library is a very 
remarkable “ Map of the World,” drawn on thick 
vellum, and glued to a frame-work of oak. . The 
Emperor Augustus is depicted sending out his 
geographers; at the top of the map is Paradise, 
with Adam and Eve; in the centre is Jerusalem, 
and near it are Babylon, Rome, and Troy. Lot's 
wife, the pillars of Hercules, and Seylla and Cha- 
rybdis figure conspicuously, as was long the cus- 
tom. The animals supposed to be peculiar to 
each country are sketched, but as the author as- 
signs the monkey to Norway, and the scorpion to 
the banks of the Rhine, his ideas of the distribu- 
tion of animals seems to have been faulty. This 
strange map was found ‘about a century ago 
under the floor of one of the chapels, and was 
executed about the year 1314. The west front 
of the cathedral is a modern work by Wyatt, 
the favorite architect of George IV. To the 
south of the cathedral lies the Episcopal Palace, 
an old Normar hall with timber pillars, and 
on the same side is the College of the Vicar’s 
Choral, a picturesque quadrangle with an interior 
cloister, and connected by a long cloistral walk 
to the southeast transept. The modern work in 
Hereford, especially the stained glass and the 
magnificent screens of wrought iron, deserves 
high praise. The’ screen is the most complete 
work of the kind produced in recent times. The 
whole of the restorations occupied more than 
twenty years, and were not finished till 1863, 
when the cathedral was solemnly re-opened, 
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ir father his full title of 
Letters are generally 
although you can say, 
A military title is al- 
to ** General 
and other of- 





written to ‘ Honors 
“His Honor, Judge 
Ways given, and are a 
Sherman,” “* Major-General Dor 
ficers, using their highest title army or r 
The “ Honorable Samuel B Supreme Court, 
would be the proper address for one of the highest 
officers of the government. 

Viororte.—A jacket or coat of cloth 


would be better than a long dressing-gown for a young 
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doctor to wear in his office when receiving patients. 

Payne.—Si of the light quality of your sample 
will be too flin when dyed to make a dress. Dark 

Iden brown cloth or cashme with velvet collar, 
cuffs, and borders, will be suitable for a bride to be mar- 
ried in and to travel in. The small bonnet should be 
of velvet of the same shade. I ter brown undressed 
kid gloves, Fine embroidered linen collar and cuffs, 
ind simple jewelry For tl rroom’s dress read ** Oc- 
tober Weddings,” in Bazar No. 41, Vol. XVI 

Cc. A. M A tailor-made cloth jacket is suitable for 
a young girl's wrap 

A. T. H.—We have not the pattern you want 

Ks. T A narrow star frill of lace, ~ 
passementerie, would i pretty heading for a lace 
flounce. 

D. B. S.—Get some black ottoman silk brocaded with 
figures for a at, collar, ffs, and some ban or 
> ‘ea On the skirt of your gros gra Se 

1 be orn unt long cloaks that are 
urt to the fleur 

( LEADFE Che story of Uncle T and 
the widow is in Sterne’s 7% am Shar R re 
ply just given “D. B.S 

H. M. H.—Get a cashmere dress and a Newmarket 
cloak for a girl of ten years id make them s a 
gestions in New York Fas { war No. 40, V 
XVI. 

PeRPLEXITY velveteen skirt with a t 
anc sice K Dr na trim 
it witha le bo 1 

Mea Merrivies.—Get ed Oo witha 
velvet vest, collar, and cuffs, for a t , ir with 
jack silk skirts. Use passemente guipure lace 
oO esse black cashmere dress. Your cash 
me ems to be complete \ mutany co na 
tion. Instructions in ribbon em ery were give 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. XVI 

Cc. C. M.—We ha 1ot the patter: n t 

Risrs.—Get black | flonnces for your rw sill 
skirt. Hav a white or gold-colored velvet } net 
with black and gold ostrich fea *, 

JENNIE Do not put icks on ta 
Mousquetaire gloves of cream or tan-color 
ed kid are worn by bri aids: draw them 
the sleeves. White muslin yoke slips, piqué, 
mere dresses are suit fc your 4 
monther. : 

A. B.C. R.—Put “‘ No cards” after the notice 
wedding, and send the newspaper to r frie 
Brown cloth or cashmere wil! 2 pretty for vonr trav- 
elling dress, and should have a tailor-made sacque 
with it. An entire dress of blue velvet will be very 
handsome and stylish, ar not 1 

Martan.—We have not the pron pattern you want. 
Consult Bazar No. ; 1. XIV.,in the New York Fash- 
ions, and also see an i t yn» Of a lawn tennis apron 
on page 500 of the same R 

Biossir.—Get a g brown th anit for vour- 
self. Make it tailor fashion, with a jacket, and have a 
brown velvet bonnet of t all capote shape. Have 





tan-colored mousquetair 
dark wine-colored velvet 


Gray cashmere with 











ill suit your daughter. \ 
Henri Trois h ra t with dark red feathers, 
gray gloves, black stockings, and black buttoned boots 
will be suitable. A long Newmarket coat of wit 
ored cloth is handsome fora girl of fifteen. Read 


York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. XVI. 

H. E. T.—Make your cream-colored flaunel in tail 
style as lately described and i in the Bazar 
and wear it without lored ribbons if you can 
becomingly, as tl 
your gray material 
red felt hat or 
plumes would suit 

Mrs. H. R 1 
Street, New Yorl 
Harper's Bazar 
India paper; artists’ pro 
artist, and, like proo 
the plate before the lette 
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Mus. C. A. R. anv Orner We do not recommend 
special machines, resses in this column. 

Sorny Prrey. \ e on “ Dress and Gem 
Omens” published in Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVI, may 
give you the information you want. 

An Artist.—You will find numerous designs for 
screens in the files of the Bazar. 

Inquirer.—There are numerous ways of k 
growth of the hair, though we know of no sure depil- 
atory. 

A Sturip Maur.—If a person hasan “ honorary title” 
—and are not all titles honorary ?—he uses it. As you 
suggest Dr. Crosby, we will presume that he always 
writes, “ Dr. Crosby will have pleasure in accepting the 
invitation of Judge Daly for Thursday evening.” A 
gentleman may introduce two ladies, first asking if it 
would be agreeable to both. A gentleman precedes 
a lady in going upstairs, or, as you ask, in getting over 


a fence; he then, in the latter case, turns and helps her. 
A lady precedes a gentleman into the drawing-room 



































L. 5. B.—It is not proper to put the word * address- 
ed” on a city or any other letter; you simply direct it, 
and add the street and number below the name. 

Trrra-Cotra.—Lt is the custom for Presbyterians or 
other sects, if celebrating a marriage in church, to have 
the organ played Ushers are also useful at asmall as 
at a large wedding, although for forty people they are 
not necessary. 

Ianotus.—The Answers to Correspondents involve 
80 many different points of the same question that we 
may sometimes seem to contradict ourselves 
writes, “Shall a gentleman call wit t invitati 
should a married lady ask him to call We answer, 
that a married lady should first invite » gentleman 
to call. Pets” asks if a youn rin astran- 
ger’s house should | gentleman to call on 
her. We answer “* that is the privilege of the 
hostess.” The letters asking questions can not be 
given entire, hence the apparent contradiction. 

Emity.—The question you ask is a perplexing o 
Dress-coats are never proper before dinner, but if the 
wedding is to be at half past five, and the evening 
afterward to be spent in danci: verhaps It wo t 
proper tor the gentiemen to put on evening dress, as 
they would not have time to change from their morn- 
ing dress if the reception is to be continuous, 

Art Emprourry.—We can only suggest that you 
submit your designs to some artist within your reac 
if you can not induce the Decorative Art Societies to 
sit in judgment upon them. 

Minnie D. anp Ornens.—Confectioners’ sngar can 
be obtained at vood confectioners, or first-class gro 
ceries. It is finer than pulverized sugar. 

Manion.—You can bead the lace easily, and the 
quantity you suggest is abundant. It will be worn 
avain, also the folded turbans of clotl t 

tena.—Use your silk for a sk 

sex, and get a golden brown velve 
to wear with it. Lllust: ms in late numbers of the 
Bazar will help you with the merino dress. 

Innz.—Read arti on “October Weddings” in 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. XVI Get brown cloth travelling 
dresses made in tailor style, and have small bonnets of 
the cloth trimmed with velvet and feathers. Light 
tan-colored gloves for b 1nd groom 

A Sunsorisen, Ore .—For a reception of two 
hundred persons four servants would be uired to 
wait. The refreshments could be salads, oysters, 
boned turkey, paté de foie gras, and ices. Tea is not 


served at lunch, which is nsually waited upon by the 
maid or man servant, and cold and hot 
Tea at five o'clock can be served by a maid, 

who brings it in on a waiter. The lady of the house, 
| however, usually makes it herself. 
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SANITARY LIVING. 
By JULIET CORSON. 


EXERCISE AND RELAXATION. 


F, as Herbert Spencer says, the primary use 

of knowledge is for such guidance of con- 
duct, under all circumstances, as shall make liv- 
ing complete, we ought to pay great attention to 
the dictates of the exponents of physical culture. 
In common with all sanitarians, they tell us that 
exercise is imperative to health, and in fact a 
perfectly healthy man, like any other animal in 
fine condition, wants to exercise. All physical 
exertion should be graduated to meet the require- 
ments of the system. While the fact is fixed 
that our five hundred muscles need use in order 
to promote that vigorous and harmonious action 
which constitutes physical grace, care should be 
taken not to overtax any set of them. If grace- 
ful movements are the natural ones of well-train- 
ed muscles, constrained or awkward gestures may 
be caused not only by uncertainty as to the use 
of any special set, but also by the lack of con- 
trol over them which results from abuse, Lord 
Bacon says, “ The good of a man’s body is of four 
kinds—health, beauty, strength, and pleasure” ; 
and the body will certainly yield him all these 
if it is properly developed, judiciously employed, 
and provided with the means of physical regen- 
eration. 

Boys secure a fair share of equal exercise be- 
cause their out-door amusements and occupations 
are constantly varied, and especially because they 
involve emulation : boxing, fencing, running, leap- 
ing, ball-playing, boating, swimming, and skating 
in turn engage their attention, and give them that 
variety of exercise which is necessary to health. 
The games and amusements of girls are more re- 
stricted, but the new system of light gymnastics 
is calculated to insure them the physical training 
which they can not secure in walking, riding, or 
their limited range of out-door games. A grace- 
ful carriage is the greatest charm a woman can 
possess, and it can be acquired by any healthy 
individual by observing these simple rules: in 
walking let the hands and arms hang naturally 
at the sides, and slightly move with the move- 
ment of the body; never clasp the hands or fold 
the arms in walking, because that contracts the 
muscles of the chest, and crowds the vital organs; 
move the legs from the hip instead of the knees, 
and take a rather long, gliding step; set the head 
well back on the neck, and hold it in an easy, 
natural position, expanding the chest, and breath- 
ing so deeply that the muscles of the abdomen 
move with every respiration, (Observe that it is 
impossible to do this if the body is tightly laced 
in stiff corsets. More will be said in regard to 
this point hereafter.) If this upright carriage 
of the head and body is not natural, walk fre- 
quently about the room with a large book bal- 
anced upon the head; this will soon accustom 
one to the proper position of the head and the 
attending use of the muscles of the neck and 
shoulders. The physical education of girls is 
a subject which is often discussed as bearing 
upon the supposition that the health of American 
women is deteriorating, and it will be fully con- 
sidered hereafter. 

When men seek muscular exercise as a means 
for restoring strength, they are apt to devote them- 
selves to some special form of it. The evil of 
this course is only too apparent when a seeming- 
ly fine physical organization breaks down com- 
pletely under that strain of severe athletic train- 
ing which exhausts rather than fosters vitality. 
The case of Geoffrey in Wilkie Collins’s Man and 
Wife is not overdrawn; professional athletes as 
well as amateurs sometimes suddenly collapse, 
and become mere physical wrecks, even if they 
escape death. The moral is plain: avoid excess- 
ive and violent exercise, gradually accustom the 
body to the expenditure of muscular and vital 
force, and never prolong it to the verge of phys- 
ical exhaustion. The proper use of clothing is 
important during unusual exercise; it should be 
loose enough to permit the full scope to the lungs 
and muscles. Woollen is the best material, be- 
cause it guards against any sudden chill after the 
cessation of motion; an outside garment or wrap 
should always be assumed before sitting down to 
rest, and the flannel clothing wet with perspira- 
tion should be changed as soon as possible. When 
gentlemen adopt the popular knickerbocker cos- 
tume they should remember that leggings are a 
part of the outfit, unless they axe replaced by 
heavy woollen stockings. The soles of shoes used 
for walking, climbing, or in playing games should 
be a trifle wider than the sole of the foot when 
the entire weight of the body rests upon it. If 
rubber clothing is worn on any part of the body, 
its use should be followed by thorough bathing 
and vigorous friction. Active exercise should be 
avoided before and after meals; it should alter- 
nate with the customary occupation, and, above 
all, it should be a relaxation rather than a task 
to the system. 

The right use of exercise is to stimulate the 
physical capacity for recuperation. When either 
exercise or work causes excessive bodily and men- 
tal fatigue, the indication is unmistakable that 
the vitality consumed by it is in excess of that re- 
stored to the system by the physiological process 
of destructive assimilation, and that the reserve 
of nervous energy necessary to health has been 
impaired—in fact, that the balance of waste and 
supply is disturbed. Muscular exercise of one 
kind, without any definite object or attending 
spirit of emulation, is more exhausting than that 
which involves variety and friendly rivalry. The 
latter gives a mental stimulus which is both en- 
joyable and beneficial. Thus a long walk taken 
with agreeable companionship is both pleasanter 
and less fatiguing than a solitary tramp, unless 
one seeks in solitude the opportunity for undis- 
turbed thought. Botanical, geological, and ar- 
tistic expeditions gain in advantage from harmo- 
nious numbers, 





The mistake should never be made that accus- 
tomed labor is exercise. Work exhausts; exercise 
never should have this effect. Work often over- 
taxes both mind and body; exercise stimulates 
and strengthens both by arousing that degree of 
vital activity which eliminates the worn-out phys- 
ical particles, and favors the substitution of new 
plastic material for healthy flesh and blood. 
Either exercise or work that causes the degree of 
weariness expressed when people say they are 
“too tired to eat or sleep” is excessive. The de- 
sire for food without any appetizer in the form 
of bitters or stimulants, and the capacity for 
sweet and natural slumber, indicate that the pro- 
per amount of exercise has been taken. 

Invalids should not exercise either just before 
or after eating, but should rest both body and 
mind for at least an hour, because eating when 
weary makes digestion almost impossible if the 
organs are at all weak; for this reason all exer- 
cise undertaker for the purpose of stimulating 
the appetite should be timed so as not to inter- 
fere with digestion. Of course no violent or ex- 
haustive exercise should be taken by invalids, 
and some agreeable form should be chosen which 
carries them into the air and sunshine. 

In an after-dinner speech in this city Mr. 
Spencer said that, while devotion to monotonous 
daily toil was the distinguishing characteristic of 
civilized races as opposed to savages, the bane of 
American civilization was overwork to the point 
of exhaustion. Unlike many Europeans, the 
American man of affairs does not pause in his 
daily work until business hours are over; that he 
should take a leisurely noonday repast, and rest 
an hour after it, seems not only an impossibility, 
but an absurdity. If a New York business man 
were to suddenly adopt such a heroic sanitary 
rule of life, his financial ruin would be predicted 
directly ; his associates would pity him as bereft 
of common-sense, and quietly hug the conclusion 
that his days in the “street” could not be long; 
and should a number attempt such a reform, the 
market would suffer. Our American evil of over- 
work would be less if business could be confined 
to what are generally considered business hours ; 
but few men are content to leave their worries in 
their offices and counting-rooms; and many of 
those engaged in financial operations congregate 
up-town in the evening for mutual help, informa- 
tion, and destruction. It is true that this even- 
ing business partakes somewhat of the charac- 
ter of social intercourse, but men would live 
longer if they made relaxation and amusement 
their sole evening pursuit. The time to really 
enjoy relaxation is in the intervals of work: 
when we are forced to stop and take it we have 
lost the capacity for appreciating it and receiv- 
ing benefit from it. If our business men would 
only alternate it with their work, we should hear 
of fewer cases of mental and physical collapse, 
and of long periods of enforced idleness arising 
from utter business incapacity, among them. To 
have to drive one’s self to work, or use stimu- 
lants to bring the faculties up to the point of ac- 
complishing it, is sure proof of inability to do it. 
Only an irresistible desire for work or exercise— 
the Scriptural sluggard aside—shows the posses- 
sion of a reserve of vital energy. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—{ Continued.) 
WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 


Ione had failed to stop the current when she 
could, and now the waters. threatened to over- 
whelm her; for Jane was virtuous, though also a 
little venomous, and she made up her mind to 
speak to Dr. St. Claire himself, and to speak too 
plainly to be misunderstood. Men at the best 
were but false gods to her, and flirting was the 
accursed thing which must not be allowed, come 
what might. 

And like all persons who are going to do ill- 
natured things, she persuaded herself that it was 
out of pure charity to that misguided young 
thing, and of the nature of stripes laid on for 
reformation, not punishment. 

“T say, Dr. St. Claire, look after your wife a 
little better than you do!” she said, abruptly, at- 
tacking the question point-blank, as her manner 
was. “Letting her run about the country with 
a young man like Edward Formby—though he is 
one of our own, and we know all about him, which 
we can not say of every one—and letting her be 
closeted for hours with a foreigner in a back 
parlor, as she is with that man who makes cakes 
and sweets of goodness only knows what !—that’s 
not the kind of thing we decent English folk ap- 
prove of; and so I tell you, doctor, as a friend, 
frankly.” 

“TI am sorry if my wife does anything that 
seems to you undesirable, Miss Wintergreen,” 
said Dr. St. Claire, in his sweet, graceful, but in- 
tangible way; a way that made you feel you had 
no hold on him, and could not really touch him 
—like a beautiful ice crystal which melted in 
your hand, or a mist wreath on the mountain that 
dissolved as you came near. 

“Undesirable is not quite the word that I 
should use,” said Jane, grimly. “I should call 
it something much plainer than that.” 

“Yes? But I confess I do not see any harm 
in Mrs. St. Claire’s riding out now and then with 
my friend Edward Formby as-her escort, when I 
can not go with her myself.” 

Armine spoke with perfect temper and all his 
best good-breeding. 

“Then it would speak better for your common- 
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sense if you did see harm where every one else 
can see it,” returned Jane, even more grimly than 
before. “ Your very confiding husbands are not 
to my taste, doctor. We homely English bodies 
would call them by another name, I tell you. 
When young women are married they should 
think of something else besides pleasure. They 
should mind the house and keep to their own 
firesides, and not be met scouring the country 
like fly-by-nights a good twenty miles from home. 
Such. goings on! they are net decent; and you 
are not the man, doctor, to make Oakhurst take 
to them.” 

“Tam sorry you see things in this harsh light, 
Miss Wintergreen,” said Armine. 

“Then if you are, prové it. You have it in 
your own hands,” Jane answered, sharply. 

“ At all events I thank you for your kind in- 
tentions,” he said, in his sweet temporizing way. 

“ Which I wager anything you will not act on,” 
returned Jane, rudely. ‘We all know whois mas- 
ter in the doctor’s house, and how meek a hen- 
pecked husband crows. So good-day to you, 
doctor, and never say you have not had a good 
friend in Oakhurst who has put herself out of 
the way to give you good advice, and keep you 
and your young lady straight.” 

And with this she flung the young man a dis- 
dainful kind of nod, and strode on her way rejoi- 
cing. 

For all his graceful acquiescence of manner 
and virtual intangibility when with Miss Winter- 
green, her words left St. Claire as perplexed and 
disturbed as she herself would have desired. He 
knew that he did not love Ione, and that he was 
but a dull companion for her at the best. He 
knew, too, that he escaped from her society when- 
ever he could with decency, wearied as he was, 
now with her love and now with her jealousy, 
now with her fiery adoration and now with her 
consuming wrath. It seemed churlish to deny 
her a pleasure which was substantially innocent, 
simply because a few narrow-minded and censori- 
ous spinsters chose to speak about it. And yet, 
was he not bound to protect that young wife of 
his against the very least misunderstandings ? 
Was not the delicate bloom of her repute the 
most sacred of his possessions, and its preser- 
vation the most imperative of his duties? And 
were not appearances all-important in the world 
—more especially for one who has to live by the 
good-will of that world ? 

He was sorry for her. It was a martyrdom 
and a misery all throughout. But he must do 
his duty, and leave the rest to take care of itself. 
He worried himself a good deal during the day, 
but by the time he reached home in the late after- 
noon he had resolved to bring things to an issue, 
and to ventilate the matter all through. But it 
was awkward, all things considered — especially 
that loan from Edward Formby, which at the 
time had been such a boon, but which now—how 
much he wished he had never taken! How 
strangely his lines had crossed with Edward’s! 
He remembered how, in the beginning of things, 
he had heard that Edward and Monica were des- 
tined for each other; and how, through doubts 
and fears, he had come to the conviction that the 
neighborhood had proposed and the principals 
themselves had not ratified. It was Edward, too, 
who had given him that letter of introduction to 
the Stewarts by which his whole life had been 
changed—and those old speculations and impos- 
sible dreams for Ione, and his wishes that she 
could have found a home at Hillside! And now 
people were beginning to talk of him and Ione; 
and his money had pulled him, Armine, Ione’s 
husband, through his difficulties. What a strange 
tangle it was! 

“Where did you go to-day, Ione?’ Armine 
asked, as he pushed back his chair from the win- 
dow so that the light should not fall on his face, 
and spoke with almost more than usual gentle- 
ness. It was the instinctive hypocrisy of a gen- 
tle nature when an unpleasant duty has to be 
undertaken. 

“To Cross Roads,” said Ione, a shade reluc- 
tantly. 

“ All that distance, dear! Cross Roads is full 
twenty miles away. That is far too long a ride,” 
he returned, 

“No; I found it delightful ; not at all too long,” 
she said. 

“But these long rides are not good for you. 
Forty miles—that is excessive.” 

“Why are they not good?” she asked, with 
studied indifference. 

“They are bad for your health,” he answered. 

“That is absurd,” was her reply. “I was 
never in such splendid health as I am now. I 
am as strong as a lioness. If that is your only 
reason for finding fault with them, Armine, it is 
nonsense.” 

“IT may have another,” he said. 

“Ter” 

She spoke in the same studiously indifferent 
way as before. She seemed to wish to make 
him understand that his disapprobation touched 
her no more than the idle whistling of the wind. 

“Tt does not look well to see you going so far 
and so fast,” he said. ‘“ People here do not like 
it, and have spoken of it to me.” 

“You mean Miss Barrington, or perhaps Miss 
Wintergreen, by your ‘ people here,’ ” said Ione. 
“ And you care for what two old maids like these 
say! » Upon my word, Armine, you are incom- 
prehensible.” 

The old Palermo scorn came back over her 
face. Her fine eyes flashed, her thin lips curved, 
her transparent nostrils dilated. She was Ione 
Stewart, fighting fate and defying law, as in the 
former days; she was no longer the lover of Ar- 
mine and, to her belief, his beloved. 

“Ts there anything incomprehensible in my 
wishing you to be careful, dear, so that people 
should have nothing to say against you?” said 
Armine, intrenched in the fastnesses of common- 
sense and conventionality. 

“Tf you bad thought for yourself and out of 





regard for me, I might have attended to you,” 
said Ione. ‘“ As the mouth-piece of Miss Barring- 
ton and Miss Wintergreén—grazie tante /” 

“A thing is right or wrong in itself, lone. It 
is not who speaks of it, but what it is,” said Ar- 
mine, sagely. 

“Then you need not trouble yourself,” she an- 
swered. “There is no more wrong in my riding 
twenty miles than ten.” 

“ Perhaps I should object to the ten,” said Ar- 


mine. 


“That you certainly have no right to do,” she 
answered, quickly. ‘You did not at the first, 
and you have no right to go back from your word, 
and make new regulations just to please two 
spiteful old maids. Your Miss Barrington, in- 
deed! with her airs of Santa Maria ; and that old 
toad, that Miss Wintergreen! No, Armine; Iam 
not going to have my life regulated by either one 
or the other.” 

“ We will not quarrel about names, dear,” said 
Armine, always sweet and gentle, and always 
wise enough to refuse to take up the glove 
which she brandished so persistently in his face. 
“Tt is I myself who object to it; and I have the 
right, seeing that things have not turned out quite 
as I expected.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Ione, quickly. 
“How have they turned out ?” 

“ By making people talk,” Armine answered, 
simply. ; 

“And you care for that!’ was her scornful 
commentary. 

“We can not live without the world’s good- 
will,” he said. “Certainly you and I can not, 
Tone, when our very bread depends on it. We 
must attend to appearances on the one hand, and 
to the prejudices of those among whom we live on 
the other. There is no help for it. So, my dear 
girl, sorry as I am to say it, you must give up 
these long rides with Edward Formby, and you 
must not go out with him so often.” 

“Now you have shown your colors!” said 
Tone, disdainfully. ‘“ You confess, then, it is only 
because of what people say.” 

“Tt is because of prudence and wisdom,” he 
answered. 

“T do not care now,” said Ione, with a mock- 
ing laugh. ‘Your Santa Maria shall have no 
hand in my life,nor that old divolessa either. 
Now, Armine, you are answered, and you need 
say no more.” 

“T am answered, but not convinced nor con- 
quered,” he said. “These rides must be put a 
stop to. Mr. Formby has good sense, if you have 
not. And now that we are talking, there is an- 
other thing I have to speak about. I have heard 
a strange report of your being so often seen in 
the back parlor of the confectioner’s shop. I 
can not understand what it all means. But peo- 
ple are talking of that too, and I am all abroad 
about it.” 

“Miss Wintergreen again !”’ said Ione. 

But she rather feigned than felt the disdain she 
threw into her voice. Her face a little changed, 
too, in expression, and her eyes had not all the 
bold candor of opposition that had been in them 
when she spoke of Edward Formby. 

“Never mind whether it was Miss Winter- 
green or not,” said Armine, a shade impatiently. 
“Tt is enough to know that I was told you have 
been watched coming out of the back parlor, 
where you had been for hours, It seems to me 
so strange to hear such a thing of a girl so proud 
as you; for all that the man is, I understand, an 
Italian, and you may like to talk to him in your 
own language, still, you to be on familiar terms 
with a shop-keeper! It is incredible.” 

“What wretches you English are!” cried Ione, 
in strange agitation. “That odious Miss Win- 
tergreen met me one day coming out of the inner 
reom, where I had been for about five minutes. 
What a wretch she is! what an old snake and 
serpent !” 

“But what were you doing there, Ione? In 
England ladies do not do such things,” said Ar- 
mine, a little fretfully. 

It was all such a nuisance! such an imbroglio! 

“What was I doing? Looking at Vincenzo’s 
dolci,” she said, defiantly. 

“Who on earth is Vincenzo?” 

“That ugly man you hated so much at Palermo 
—the superintendent of the mill.” 

“That ruffian ? and what is he doing here?” 
asked Armine. 

“ He is the confectioner,” she said. 

“But why has he come here ?—here of all 
places in the world?” he asked again, seriously 
disturbed. 

“* Chi lo sa! I am not in his pocket,” said Ione, 
with a hard laugh. ‘ Perhaps to look after me, 
and protect me from English brigands.” 

“ Nonsense, Ione! how can you condescend to 
talk such rubbish? Why did you not tell me he 
was here ?” said Armine, with decided temper. 

She turned on him like a lioness at bay. 

“And why should I tell you that, or anything 
else, Armine ?” she said, passionately. 

“Young wives in general do not keep secrets 
from their husbands,” he said. 

“Husbands! husbands! no, not if their hus- 
bands care for them,” she returned. ‘“ But what 
do you care forme? Nothing! not half so much 
as‘you care for Miss Barrington or Miss anybody 
else. You neglect me, ill-treat me, deny me ev- 
ery trifle, no matter what it is—even a little 
pleasure which costs you nothing; you treat me 
abominably, and then you expect that I am to 
confide in you, and love you, and obey you, as if 
you were a god and [a little dog! I will do no- 
thing of the kind, Armine. You are not good to 
me, and I do not see why I should be good to 
you. And I will not; so now you know.” 

“My poor Ione!” said Armine, gently. “It is 
hard lines for you, I confess. Debt, poverty, 
want of society, and misunderstanding—lI fore- 
saw it all, and now it has come.” 

“ Anything may come if you love me!” said 
Tone, with an outburst of old passion. 
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She went over to where he sat, and threw her- 
self on her knees before him. 

“Tell me that you love me as much as you did, 
and then I will do anything for you,” she said. 
Her arms were round him, her face was upturn- 
ed to his, her dilated eyes were fixed feverishly 
on him; her heart was on fire, her blood was like 
burning flame. “I care for nothing in the world, 
Armine, but you. Tell me that you love me!” 

“T love you, dear, as much as I ever loved you,” 
said her husband, very quietly. 

A strange spasm crossed her face. 

“ How much was that ?” she said. 

“Silly child! how can you measure love ?” he 
answered, smiling. 

“ You do not love me, Armine—you never have 
loved me,” she said, not really believing what 
she said, but with the wish to be re-assured, and 
the spirit of one tempting danger. 

“I do not love you when you are silly, and 
doubt me,” he said, tenderly smoothing back her 
hair. 

“Do you love me at all?” she asked, letting 
herself be soothed. 

“ Of course I do,” he answered, with a smile. 

“Swear it!” 

“T swear it,” he said. 

“ Better than any one else in the whole world, 
Armine? Swear it by your hope of heaven, by 
your faith in God!” said Ione, solemnly. 

“Why take such sacred names in vain for a 
mere play ?” he answered. “ Let it content you, 
child, that I love you, that you are my wife, and 
that I am faithful to you in word and deed.” 

“Who is she?” cried lone, starting to her feet. 
“There is some one, Armine—who is it? It is 
Monica Barrington.” 

“Ts it?” he said, with a rather ghastly attempt 
at playfulness. “Just think! if it should be!” 

“Tf it is I will find it out, and I will kill her!” 
said Ione, setting her small white teeth like a trap. 

[To BF CONTINUED.) 





THE RAVEN.* 


F the many beautiful and attractive books 
which tempt the purchaser of Christmas 
gifts this season, there is none more beautiful 
and attractive than the sumptuous volume in 
which are found the highest imaginative achieve- 
ments of Poe and Doré. “The Raven” is not only 
the greatest work of the American poet, it has 
not only a place by itself in American literature, 
but it is by the common consent of critics and 
readers one of those few masterpieces of imagina- 
tion which will endure for all time. No change of 
taste or fashion in literature can affect its hold 
on the hearts and minds of men. It is not our 
purpose in this brief notice to analyze the poem, 
or to discuss the grounds of the singular fascina- 
tion which it asserts over persons of every degree 
of culture. For this we must refer our readers 
to Mr. Stedman’s admirable comment on the 
poem, which accompanies Doré’s illustrations. 
It is to these that we desire chiefly to call atten- 
tion. 

Although it was his last important work, the 
illustration of “The Raven” was not a late project 
with Doré. He had studied the poem for years, 
with the intent of giving the world his interpre- 
tation of its subtle meaning. Several years ago, 
while he was still contemplating the project, and 
before he had made it public, he was approached 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers with a proposition 
to illustrate some American work for them; and 
among the subjects suggested for his considera- 
tion was “The Raven.” At this time the won- 
derful advance of the art of wood-engraving in 
this country had begun to attract attention in 
Europe. The superiority of our engravers, not 
only in delicacy but in breadth and power, was 
universally though reluctantly acknowledged by 
European crities ; and Doré was pleased with the 
idea of having his work rendered by men who 
had carried the art to a degree of excellence un- 
dreamed of by their rivals in the Old World. 
Alas that he did not live to see the consummation 
of the design ! 

Doré entered upon the work with enthusiasm. 
There were immense difficulties in his way. Real- 
istic illustration was for the most part out of the 
question. Feeling, ideas, subtle and vague sug- 
gestions, love, death, despair, hope that is scarce 
hope, the human soul in the desolation of over- 
whelming bereavement, were to evoke the magic 
of his pencil. 

By many critics Doré is called superficial, a 
mere clever designer, without depth of feeling or 
of purpose; and it can not be denied that much 
of his work, executed in haste to meet the de- 
mands of publishers, is justly subject to this cen- 
sure. His illustrations to Milton’s* Paradise Lost,” 
a poem which he did not understand, and prob- 
ably never read with care—as, indeed, few French- 
men could—were for the most part unworthy of 
him; and many of his illustrations to Dante, Don 
Quixote, and the Bible show that he often failed 
to comprehend their spirit. But among his ear- 
lier works the weird and powerful rendering of 
the legend of The Wandering Jew, and among 
his later works the illustrations to The Ancient 
Mariner, attest a rare depth of feeling and lofty 
imaginative powers. 

Doré’s latest work is undoubtedly his greatest 
also, It is throughout more sustained than any- 
thing he had previously produced, and evinces a 
more profound insight into the spiritual problems 
of human life. The page which we present in 
this paper as a specimen of the work will give 
our readers an idea of the rare treat in store for 
them when they unfold the treasures of the vol- 
ume itself. There are twenty-three superb page 
engravings and two smaller ones, besides the il- 
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lustrated title-page, which was designed by Mr. 
Elibu Vedder. The poem, comment, and illustra- 
tions are printed on heavy paper with a wide 
margin, and the volume is inclosed in an orna- 
mented box for the better preservation of Miss 
Dora Wheeler's design on the cover. 

Even a slight comparison of the illustrations 
in this book with the best of Doré’s other works 
will show the great superiority of the American 
wood-engravings over the European. In delica- 
ey, where that quality is required, in force, where 
force should be apparent, these engravings sur- 
pass everything of the kind that has been at- 
tempted on the other side of the Atlantic. And 
they are absolute reproductions of the original 
drawings, down to the minutest detail. No praise 
can be too great for the artistic skill and feeling 
with which this fidelity has been attained. 

Mr. Stedman’s lucid comment on “ The Raven” 
will be read with great interest. It presents an 
admirable analysis of the poem, and a very just 
estimate of Doré’s illustrations. As he most tru- 
ly says, “‘ Plainly there was something in common 
between the working moods of Poe and Doré.... 
Both resorted often to the elf-land of fantasy 
and romance. In melodramatic feats they both, 
through their command of the supernatural, avoid- 
ed the danger-line between the ideal and the ab- 
surd.” In this volume poet and artist appear at 
their best ; it is a lasting monument to the gen- 
ius of both. 








Winter Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 1-5. 
See illustration on front page. 


Tue bonnet Fig. 1 has a round crown of sand 
gray felt, and a stiff net brim, the rolled edge of 
which is covered with an ostrich feather band of 
the same color. The rest of the brim is covered 
over with a thick ruche of golden brown velvet, 
made by gathering a bias strip, and then mount- 
ing it on a stiff net band in such a manner as to 
form a puff, with a heading projecting on each 
side. A similar narrower ruche borders the edge 
of the back. A cluster of three small ostrich 
tips is placed high on the left side. The strings, 
which are five inches wide, are of bias velvet, 
finished with a narrow hem at the edge, and 
pleated in where they are attached to the sides 
of the bonnet. 

Fig. 2 has a broad soft crown of olive green 
velvet, forming a narrow frill at the edge, which 
projects on the brim. The brim itself, which is 
dented at the middle of the front, and curved up- 
ward on the right side, is faced smoothly with 
velvet, and covered outside with closely shirred 
satin merveilleux in three shades of olive, the 
darkest at the outer and the lightest at the inner 
edge; the three strips of satin which form the 
covering are each shirred on wires, and mounted 
with the outer edge forming a heading that pro 
jects over the inner edge of the one beyond. 
Two dark olive ostrich tips and an aigrette in 
lighter shades ornament the left side, and a 
shaded satin ribbon bow is fastened down with 
a green metal beetle inside the brim on the right. 
The strings are of similar ribbon. 

Fig. 3, a dark reddish-brown felt hat, has a 
smooth crown, with a brim of shaggy beaver felt. 
The trimming is a wide scarf of brown velvet, 
arranged in many loops and knots on the left 
side, with two scarlet wings and the stem of a 
long brown ostrich plume fastened among the 
folds. A gilt buckle is placed at the centre of 
the bow. 

The round hat Fig. 4 is of smooth dark blue 
French felt. The irregular flaring brim has a 
wide full binding of dark blue velvet, and a band 
of the velvet is arranged in diagonal pleats 
around the crown, and ornamented at intervals 
with cut steel brooches. Two white wings and 
three dark blue ostrich plumes are arranged on 
the right side, and proceeding from under these 
is a velvet strap, which catches up the brim 
slightly, and is fastened underneath it, 

The capote Fig. 5 is a combination of brown 
and moss green velvet. The crown is made of 
brown velvet arranged in full soft folds. The 
binding, which is of moss green velvet, forms a 
full puff at the top of the front, and is laid in 
flat pleats at the sides, and behind it is a band 
of brown velvet arranged to give a similar effect. 
The strings are of bias green velvet, and are a 
continuation of the flat band that borders the 
back. The front is ornamented with the head 
and wings of a lophophore. 





BEAUTY-GIVING PLANTS AND 
PERFUMES. 

NOTHING is more potent in its effect on 
4% health than the perfume of certain herbs 
and flowers, in which are concealed the real and 
only secrets of beauty. Some authors have said, 
and most justly, that “scent is the sense of the 
imagination,” and it is a fact that perfumes have 
the power to raise or depress the spirits and im- 
agination more than any other outward influence. 
Plants and flowers carry pleasant sensations to 
the brain. In the midst of them our ideas are 
brighter, and we feel younger and better. And 
when we can not be surrounded by these, the 
juices we extract from them serve also to revive 
our health and strength, and fill our being with 
pleasant sensations. But not all plants and 
flowers have this power, though all have some 
particular influence, and it is for this reason that 
we can not do better than give a short list of those 
best adapted to give health, strength, and beauty 
both to the mind and body. 

It is an excellent practice to rub your whole 
person with perfumed spirits or oils, which fric- 
tion, even more than the bath, will maintain and 
give health, strength, and elasticity to the body. 
This is now much recommended by all doctors, 
who occupy themselves with beauty—male and 





female. Aromatic oils, however, being unfavor- 
able to our present style of dress, aromatic and 
spirituous liquids and vinegars are preferred, and 
are more adaptable to our Northern constitutions. 
The aromatic vinegars, and Hungary water, Athe- 
nian water, etc., are the best you can use for 
after-bath frictions, or all frictions, even when 
you can not take a bath. Respecting the various 
perfumes which are invigorating to the whole 
system, nothing is more delicious than the scent 
of spices, such as pimento, mace, cloves, nut- 
megs, ete., which have the greatest reviving quali- 
ties, both for mind and body. 

Anise is as valuable as a scent as it is as a 
medicine, especially to ladies of weak or impaired 
digestion, which it mitigates considerably. No 
essence, however, has so many qualities as balm, 
or balsam, its very name having become synony- 
mous with “reviving scent.” It has several 
names, according to its quality and the place 
where it is grown. One of the most common of 
its names is melissa, and this forms the chief in- 
gredient of the celebrated eau des Carmes, so 
much in favor with French ladies. It was also 
the favorite perfume of the Emperor Charles V. 
when he retired into the monastery of St. Juste, 
and he used it for bathing purposes, as well as 
to refresh his head when overworked. 

Bay leaves steeped in rum is excellent to 
strengthen the hair. Holy basil, worn on the 
person, has the same property as camphor. It is 
a disinfectant, and on this account is it called. 
“holy,” and is worshipped in India, being sacred 
to Krishna and Vishnu. It is grown in every 
Hindoo house, and daily watered and worshipped 
by the household. In the morning the women 
walk round and round a pot of the plant, pray- 
ing to it for the blessings of the day; that is, 
for the health which its emanations can impart. 
Knowing this, holy basil should have a place in 
every garden. 

Benzoin is one of the most valuable perfumes 
and cosmetics known. It is the incense of the 
ancients. It comes to us as a gum, extracted 
from a tree that grows in Borneo, Java, Suma- 
tra, and Siam. It is the frankincense of the 
East, and the incense of all modern churches 
where incense is used. The Chinese burn it in 
their houses. Mixed with water, for toilette pur- 
poses, it has a sweet vanilla scent. It gives soft- 
ness, firmness, and smoothness to the skin. It 
is especially beneficial to fair persons. 

Borage, which resembles the “ forget-me-not” 
plant, is also reviving and refreshing, and should 
not be omitted from our gardens. 

Cedar-wood is invigorating, and is excellent 
not only as a prevention against moths, but also 
as a tooth tincture when steeped in spirits of 
wine. It was celebrated even in Solomon’s time, 
and was used by Egyptians in the preparation of 
their mummies. 

Cucumbers, cut in slices and steeped in spirits, 
are among our valuable cosmetics for softening 
and clearing the skin. : 

Dill-water is another famous skin medicament. 
It is mixed with one-half of rose-water. 

Sweet-brier is a healthy scent. 

Elder flowers are too well known to need rec- 
ommendation. Two pounds of elder flowers are 
required to a gallon of water; boil till the water 
is reduced to two-thirds, then leave to cool, and 
filter. 

Geraniums, heliotropes, honeysuckle, hawthorn, 
jasmine, are all odorous plants to be cultivated 
in our gardens and houses. 

No plant has more virtues than lavender, which, 
with melissa and mint, used to be worshipped as 
divine by the ancients, being attributed with prop- 
erties that kept ills from those who used their 


juices. In fact, they contain great hygienic prop- 
erties. As for lavender, it has a little of ber- 


gamot, citron, and amber in its perfume. It is 
very strengthening to the nervous system, and is 
therefore very useful in nervous fevers. As a 
friction water it is extremely tonic. Its native 
place was Persia, but it has become thoroughly 
English, the greatest lavender fields in the world 
being now in England. 

As a toilette water it is quite equal to eau de 
Cologne, and perhaps even more refreshing. 

Lemons, either sliced or grated, and then steep- 
ed in water or spirits, are reviving. Never throw 
away any part of a lemon or its peel; in the lack 
of anything else, this, steeped in water, is an ex- 
cellent astringent for the skin, and refreshing at 
the same time. The same may be said of lime 
—lime-water being one of the best washes for 
the skin yet known, and it is also an antidote 
against disease. 

Marjoram is another health-giving. plant, and 
so is mint. Myrrh, which is so excellent for the 
teeth and for body friction, was so highly prized 
by the Jews that it was held in veneration by all 
followers of the Mosaic law. Orange peel steep- 
ed in spirits of wine is invigorating for friction. 

Orris, or iris root, is valuable as a powder, to 
be used after the bath, or instead of soap, or as 
a tooth-powder. Its scent is agreeable, and it 
costs so little that every one may obtain it. Many 
ladies always powder themselves with orris pow- 
der after bathing. It smells like violets. Roses 
are especially refreshing to those who study. A 
branch of roses, or rose-trees, therefore, should 
be in every study, and also in every dining-room, 
as they prevent, or rather delay, the inebriating 
effects of wine. It was for this reason that the 
ancients always wore wreaths of roses on their 
heads when at their banquets. Rose-water is inval- 
uable as a wash, and forms a part of almost every 
scent and toilette water. Fountains of rose-water 
adorned Roman houses in Nero’s time, and rose 
leaves were scattered on the ground and on the 
banquet tables, whilst showers of rose leaves fell 
upon the guests, and the cushions they lay upon 
were filled with rose leaves. Even puddings were 
mixed with roses, and there was a rose-leaf wine, 
said to aid digestion. Baths of rose-water were 
in general use at one time in old Rome, even the 
public swimming baths being of rose-water; and 














the most fabulous prices were given in order to 
have roses at all seasons of the year. What is 
modern luxury compared to this of ancient Rome ? 

What is better than roses for the brain, how- 
ever, is rosemary. The celebrated Hungary 
water owes its vivifying qualities to the rose- 
mary it contains. No aromatic water or vinegar 
is perfect without rosemary. Rosemary, mint, 
lemon peel, melissa, roses—these compose Hun- 
gary water, but the principal of all is rosemary. 

Rue is a valuable disinfectant, It is mention- 
ed in the Scriptures—“‘tithes of mint, rue, all 
manner of herbs,” being paid by the Jews to the 
priests, as we read in the gospels. 

But the most wonderful plant of all to give 
health and strength of mind and body (for a hun- 
dred years or more) is sage. Books have been 
written on the virtues of this despised herb, 
which contains all the elements of life, health, 
and intelligence within its leaves. “If we did 
but know,” have said great physicians, “ we should 
sleep on sage.’ Sage tea is good for the eyes, 
and sage tea gives memory, and a long and 
healthy life. Yet how little do we know of sage, 
excepting to season roast pork and duck. Thyme 
is also health-giving, but not like sage. } 

Next to sage—as an aid to health and strength 
—is verbena. This plant used to be planted 
round the temple of Strena, the goddess of youth 
and strength, in Rome, and a branch of the 
plant was given on New-Year’s Day to all who 
went to the temple (hence the word strenna in 
Italian for New-Year’s gift). Verbena used also 
to be grown in every nobleman’s house and gar- 
den (like the holy basil in India) on account of 
hygienic properties. 

These are all the health and beauty yielding 
plants and flowers known to modern science. To 
impress them on your memory we will repeat 
them alphabetically —allspice (including every 
spice known), anise, benzoin, bergamot, camphor, 
cedar, cucumber, dill, elder flower, eucalyptus, 
geranium, hawthorn, heliotrope, honeysuckle, jas- 
mine, lavender, lemon, lily, lime, marjoram, melis- 
sa, mint, myrrh, orange, orris, pinks, roses, rose- 
mary, rue, sage, thyme, verbena, not forgetting 
holy basil. Of these the most important and 
potent are—spices, anise, basil, benzoin, camphor, 
cucumber, dill, elder flowers, eucalyptus, lavender, 
lemon, lily, mint, myrrh, melissa, orange, rose, 
rosemary, rue, sage, verbena. Of these, again, 
spices, anise, basil, benzoin, camphor, dill, laven- 
der, lemon, lily, mint, myrrh, melissa, orange, rose, 
rosemary, sage, verbena, make aromatic vinegars 
or spirituous waters, and wash with them, and 
friction with them, and have their plants, or as 
many as possible, continually about or around you, 
on your person, and in your houses and gardens, 
and you will keep your health and beauty (sauf 
accident) as long as your natural life may last. 








CHOICE RECIPES. 


Ovyetrr Soup wita Cream.—Boll two quarts of ove. 
ters in their own liquor in a bell-metal skillet, if at- 
tainable; if not, use porcelain. Adu a very simail 
piece of lean bacon and a bunch of parsley ; boil fif- 
teen minutes; add a table-spoonfnl of butter creamed 
in a less quantity of flour; stir this well in, and allow 
it to cook a few minutes, mixing all the time to pre- 
vent the butter oiling ; put to it half a pint each of 
rich cream and new milk, and boil slowly, stirring con- 
stantly to avoid curdling, ten minutes longer. Just 
before serving, add fifteen or twenty large plump oys- 
ters; these add very much to the appearance, for they 
go to the table plump and large, not shrivelled as those 
that flavorthesoup. A very small white onion chopped 
fine may be added if desired. Oysters used for soup 
should he opened raw, not scalded, as it tends to make 
them watery, and the liquor should be carefully saved. 

Oxra Sovr.—Cut in small pieces two pounds of lean 
beef; skin and squeeze out the seeds and cores from a 
quarter of a peck of perfectly ripe tomatoes; add to 
these one tiny onion cat fine, and a small lump of but- 
ter; put into a tin or porcelain vessel (never iron, for 
it ruins the flavor). Cook slowly for half an hour, 
stirring occasionally; then add the okra, which must 
be cut into small slices, and the quantity varying to 
suit the taste. Stir very often for ten minutes, then 
add a gallon of warm water, any herbs or spices de- 
sired, and some green peppers; boil slowly, stirring 
and mashing the okra, until the quantity of tomatoes, 
water, etc., is reduced one-half; adding Lima beans 
and corn as wished. Just before serving, add butter 
the size of anegg; salt and pepper to taste. 

A very fine flavor can be given to most soups by put- 
ting a cup of thick sour cream in the tureen first, then 
well mixing che meat soup into this just before serving. 

All white soups should be enriched and thickened by 
pouring them boiling hot on the well-beaten yolks of 
two or more eggs. 

If sugar is wished for soups, it must be browned, 
both to give a color and make it richer. Put in a fry- 
ing-pan over the fire two large spoonfuls of brown 
sugar; when it melts add a pint of water, and boil a 
few minutes. It will keep ten days, and one large 
spoonful will be found sufficient for a soup of medium 
size. 

A bonquet of herbs consists of parsley, sweet herbs, 
two bunches of thyme, a trifle of sweet-basil, a few bay 
leaves, two cloves, and six blades of mace. It is es- 
pecially used for French soups, and may be added to 
most of these recipes, if preferred. 

One of the nicest as well as easiest methods of fry- 
ing oysters is to dry them first thoroughly by draining, 
afterward laying on a napkin, covering with another 
until all juice is absorbed. To every quart allow the 
well-beaten yolks of one very large or two small eggs; 
stir in the oysters until they are covered; grate over 
them a suspicion of nutmeg, if preferred, turn into 
a dish of cracker crumbs, and toss around until well 
coated. Brown in a spider of boiling lard or butter, 
and salt when done; otherwise they will not brown. 

Oysters Stewev.—Put two quarts of oysters with a 
little of their liquor into a bell-metal kettle over a 
furnace. As soon as they come to a boil remove the 
scum and stir in a table-spoonful of butter well cream- 
ed with a very scant one of flour, a trifle of powder- 
ed mace, and pepper to taste; let them simmer gently, 
and stir constantly until the butter is dissolved; as 
soon as well mixed and hot, but not boiling, stir in a 
pint and a half of very rich milk, and let it boil hard, 
stirring all the time until done; just before serving 
add the salt. In all cooking that contains either milk 
or cream the salt sliould be pnt in after taken from the 
stove, otherwise there is danger of curdling. Inatten- 
tion to this seemingly trifling point will even cause the 
freshest milk to turn in cooking. 

Oysters on Toast.—This is a very rich and palatable 
dish, serving equally well for luncheon or tea. In a 
stew-pan boil and carefully skim the juice from the 
oysters, setting aside to keep hot. To every quart al- 
low a amall table-spoonful of butter, which must be 
heated very hot in a frying-pan; put in the oysters, 
stir constantly until shrivelled a little at the edges; 
season and pour over slices of nicely browned bread 
that have been arranged flat on a large dish ; pour over 
all as much of the hot liquor as may be wished. 
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Ladies’ and Girls’ Autumn and Winter Dresses and 
Wrappings.—Figs. 1-6. 

THE princesse dress shown in Figs. 1 and 8 is of steel gray satin, 
with bands and revers of embroidered cerise velvet. The trained 
foundation skirt has for a border a pleated frill headed by a puff, 
both of plain satin, and a petticoat front of similar satin consist- 
ing of two puffs separated by an embroidered velvet band. The 
princesse over-dress is of satin brocaded in a matelassé pattern. 
It is lightly draped, forming a diagonal front, and a soft pouf on 
the back. Velvet revers are on the sides of the skirt, and a 


puffed lace 


The child's dress, Fig. 2, is of metallic blue veiling. The waist 
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is in full blouse fashion, with a short skirt attached at the lower 
edge, composed of a kilt-pleating headed by a drooping puff. 


The girl’s frock shown in Fig. 4 is of ruby cashmere. It is in 
two pieces, consisting of a skirt and a yoke-blouse with puffs on 
the sleeves. A kilt-pleating surrounds the bottom of the skirt, 
which is completed at the top by a simple round drapery that ter- 
minates under the large ribbon sash bow at the back. 

Fig. 5 is a long cloak of ribbed black ottoman plush. 


The 


| trimming is a threefold chenille fringe six inches deep, which ex- 


é | the right front. 
thick velvet roll is on the shoulder above the elbow sleeve of | 


| and matelassé velvet of the same color, 


tends around the neck, bottom, and sleeves, and forms a jabot on 
A bow-shaped passementerie ornament of che- 
nille and jet is placed on the tournure. 

The model illustrated in Fig. 6 is a combination of gray cloth 
The round straight skirt 





.]—Cur Pattern, 
25 Cents, 


see Page 693. ] 
20 Cents; SKIRT, 


Front.—[For Back, 
No. 85387: Basque, 


Srraicut Rounp Skirt. 


g. 6.—Vest Basque AND 


Fig 


Fig. 5.—Orroman PLusa 
CLOAK. 
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Fig. 4.—Litrte Girt 
Dress. 


ParncessE Dress or PLain AND 
Figurep Satin.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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AND GIRLS’ AUTUMN AND WINTER DRESSES AND WRAPPINGS. 


, 
é 


Fis 


Fics. 1-6.—LADIES’ 


r, 2.—Litrie Girw's Dress. 


¢ 


Fis 


g. 3.] 


See Fig. 3. 


Figurep Satix.—Bace.—[ 


Fig. 1.—Prixcesse Dress or PLAIN AND 


has cloth for its front and side breadths, which are bordered wits 
two broad velvet bands, while the back breadths are of velvet; 
the latter are pleated in wide kilt pleats, which are lapped very 
closely at the top, while the less amount of fullness on the front 
and sides is mounted in broad flat box pleats. The front is com. 
pleted by a pointed apron drapery of cloth, which is bordered 
with velvet, and taken.up in close pleats to the waist on the sides, 
The better to keep the pleats of the skirt from springing out, it is 
mounted on a light lining foundation, which is two yards and a 
quarter wide at the bottom. The short basque is of cloth, with a 


velvet vest, at the sides of which the cloth fronts are sloped away, 
simulating an open jacket. 

revers collar finish the neck. 
folded into triple box-pleats. 


A velvet standing collar and a square 
The back forms end in a postilion 








NOVEMBER 3, 


OX 
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\\ 


‘** Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he hath sent thee 


Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore !’” 


[From POE'S “RAVEN,” I:tvsrratep py GUSTAVE DORE.—Sz: 
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HORSE ‘ORD'S ACID PHOSPHA 1TE. 
WELL PLEASED. 

Da. C. Roserrs, Winchester, Ill., says: “I have used 
it with entire satiefaction in cases of debility from 
age or overwork, and in inebriates and dyspeptics, and 
am well pleased with its effects.”—{Adv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. It has 
a most refreshing and beneficial effect on the skin, 
imparting to the same a peculiar softness and 
clearness, and, while imperceptible after it is ap- 
plied, its lasting properties will be found un- 
equalled by any other. Endorsed by the theatri- 
cal profession. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{ Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized Cocoanur Ou, an poem expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly cult the various 
conditions of the human hair.—({Adv.} 





CHENEY BROTHERS AMERICAN SILKS 
Are warranted .ot to cut or wear greasy. 
bility is bevend question. 
Samurs H. 


Their dura- 
A specialty at retail. 
‘| wray, 18 East i4th St., N.Y.—[Adv.] 





Lavies who have never used the Lablache Face 
Powder should try it, as they cannot imagine how fine 
@ preparation it is until they have used it.—[Adv.] 





C. C. Suaynr, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., N. Y., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free, Send your address.-[ Adv. } 





ADVHERLISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


A NEW CATarocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
8-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
854 Broadway, N. ¥., or 814 Falton St., - 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MICROSCOPES! 


ELESCOPES, FIELD GLASSES, 
MACIC LANTERNS, 
BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, 
Drawing Instruments 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Send for List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues. 
UEEN & CO pnidAbevrr 
Q PHILADELPHIA 
CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
RDUEO. Tocecgeet eth tome and sar 
bon. Our new book of Crooner and Kxyirren Laor 
contains 40 Parrenns for Tipies, Lamuaxequins, Eve- 
Ings, etc., With Directions for making. Price, 30 cts, 


Au 
J. F. INGALLS, Lywx, Mass. 
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COLORED Cross-Stitch’ Patterns for 20 cts, 
for 20 2c. stamps. 





















is the Ma- 
‘ gic Seale heing 
one-ninth ity actual 
size By it any lady con 
cut all styles of ladies’ and 
children’s garments, (sleeve inclu- 
ded.) without refitting. So simple. that 
a child can learn — the book alone. Illus- 
rated Circnlars FREE’ Please mention this pee 
AGENTS WANTED! Addr., Rooo & Havogx, Quincy. 


“Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, — BT Sixru AvenvE, New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!1878. 

















CO. GUNTHER’ SONS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques aud Cloaks : 
Far-lined Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 


E, 14th 





























DRESS REFORM. | 6 


Vest and Drawers in One. 


Made in all weights 
of Merino and Cash- 
mere: Chemilettes, 
Princess Skirts, 
Equipoise, Emanci- 
pation, Dress Re- 
form, and Comfort 
Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset combined. 
Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Sup- 
Bpecn: Obstetric 
Bandages, Shoulder 
Stocking Support- 
ers, Sanitary Nap- 
kins, &c. 

Custom work promptly attended to. 
New I.ivsrratev CataLoeur Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


6 East 14th Street, N.Y. 








E. 14th 


ae 


Cin mr: " 












Price Sos 





MOTHERS, PROTECT YOUR BABES 
From Colds, Coughs, 
and Croup, by dressing 
them in the MERINO 
DRAWERS FOR IN- 
FANTS. They are made 
in sizes to ‘it children 
from 3 mouths to 3 years 
of age. Are neat, warm, 
cheap, and convenient 
of adjustment. Attached 
to waist or undershirt 
by buttons or safety 
pins, quickly removed 
and replaced when nec- 
essary, and not liable to 
become soiled. Physi- 
cians recommend them 
highly. Sold by dealers 
in Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear generally. 
Manufactured by 


Patented June 20th, 1882. 
FLAVELL BROS., ‘Germantown, Pa, 


12 Elegant Darned 
Net Patterns; 50 
z a. Designs 
for Kensington Needlework, such as 8 bunches 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns. Apple- ov ag &c, &.; 
25 Border Desigus of flowers and vines, for Em broidering 
dresses and other garments; and @& Elegant Patterns for 
Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano-Covers, Table Covers 
or Scarfs, Tidies Lambrequins, &c., all for 2& cts. "Patt paid 
Stamping Outfit of 1@ full size Foruntes eneeree, 
Powder, Distributing Pad, instructions, &c., 

Our Book ** Manual of Needlework,’ teaches aoe > ‘do all 
kinds of Emprotpery, Knitting, Crocheting, Lace Making, 
&c., BS cents, Afor$h. All the above for One Dollar. 
Address Pattep Fub. Co. 47 Barclay St. 


SOMMER * 


PIANOS, 


Highest Award Centeuial 1876, 
Highest Award Montreal 1881 and ’82, 


WARKEROOMS: 


149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 











ave LADIES | 
BLACKING | 

















Produces the genuine lustre of new French Kid 
without injuring the shoe. 


SOLD BY SHOE DEALERS. 


“ ANDERS & CO.’S Glycerine and Rice 
Veloutine Powder — finest made, 
and harmless— price 25c. Sold by all Drug- 
gists. For trial package address with stamp 
HENRY LOFTIE, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Bevel Edge Cards, Didgnstie 1884. 


Send 10c. for &O Chromo Cards with name 








order. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Ct, 





@ OSECENT NEW SET OF CARDS. CUT OUT. 
STAMPS. f A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 








“Dr. Benson's Pills are invaluable in nervous dis- 
eases.’'—Dr. Hammond, of New York. 








DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


MATOCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 





Mrs. €. THOMPSON’S 


d Tuompson’s Parant Wave.) 


(Also of the celeb 








a 
. INFRINGE™ 
PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


Prices, $6 to $12 (Blond and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and 
give your address plainly, including County and State. 

Also, the most ELEGANT ASSORTMENT 
of SWITCHES, from $5 to $50. GRAY 
HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

[2 Beware of parties endeavoring to 
sell you Waves representing them to be 
the Thompson Wave, as I do not allow 
any other Dealer to sell my goods. 

Goods sent C.O.D. subject to examination on pay- 
ment of Express charges. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS, C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 Kast 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


sw 9 
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These Corsets are boned with Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or whalebone. 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any Corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six ore ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, B. (French coutil), $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00 ; ‘Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or ‘Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading Merchants. 
Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


LADIES! 


lene, hair solvent known. 
perfinous hair, root and branch, in 
or ¢ . Send 


‘ON WORKS, 200 8. Sixth 





PATCH WORK. On receipt of $1 we > mail 

+ 20 pieces 44 x44 Bro- 
caded Silks of most exquisite patterns and colors. 
Also, 20 pieces newest tints in Plain Satins, same 


price and size, Address PERSIAN SILK CO., 
Office, 1919 Third Avenue, New York City. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 
materials or Art Needlework. Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


® 
Printed 50 romos in 9 color, 
WGP rissoFrenens Swiss Florals, Motto, Re= 











membrance & Ve' in fancy portent ty 
iatgeaebhcou cr hecets ay Soe eS Een aon 
Price List, Ben ee 8. M. FOOTE, Northford, Ot 


- SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only oe 


remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 





Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





TAKE NOTICE, 
For 50c. (in ome * 20 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike. HITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


NO. 777 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED AND WILL EXHIBIT 
ON MONDAY, OCT. 1, the FINEST DISPLAY of 
BLACK SILKS, 

SUITABLE FOR MOURNING, INCLUDING GROS 
ROYAL, OTTOMAN, MOSCOVITE, GROS 
DE LONDRES, RAZEMIR, ARMURES, AND 
DRAP ROYAL, at VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
PLAIN BLACK SILKS OF THE CELE- 
BRATED MANUFACTURE of “ BONNET,” “GUI- 
NET,” “ PONSON,” AND “GIRAUD,” MUCH BE- 
LOW FORMER PRICES. 
ALSO, A LINE OF BROCADED VELVETS 
AND PLUSHES OF THE FINEST QUALITIES. 
IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPART- 
MENT A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF CRAPE- 
TRIMMED SUITS, WRAPS, MANTLES, 
SACQUES, HATS, AND BONNETS. 
MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE AT REASONA- 
BLE PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY BET. 9TH & 10TH is 


SiDSON, Crawlord, & Simpson, 


19th St. & 6th Ave., N. Y. 


China, Glass, and Earthenware Dep't 


JUST OPENED. 





In announcing this addition to our already long list 
of Departments, we beg to state that the articles dis- 
played therein represent only the very highest qualities 
of China, Glass, and Earthenware, and the very latest 
designs in shape and decoration —all newly im- 
ported goods. 

In our other Departments attractions continue nu- 
merous as ever. 





NOW READY: 
OUR NEW FASHION CATALOGUE, 
“THE FOUR SEASONS,” 


Subscription Price, One Dollar per year. 


The most complete Shopping Guide published. 
(Sample copies sent free if applied for now.) 





SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 
SPECIAL COUNTER 


Semeal AND SILK 
EMBROIDERIES, 


From 25c. to $5.00 per yard. 


These goods are real bargains, and worth from 
50c. to $10.00 per yard. 





MAIL ORDERS STRICTLY ATTENDED TO. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT. 


28 West 23d St. and 19 West 22d ‘St. 


‘ARVARD EXAMINATIONS for Women 

will be held in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati; beginning June 26th, 1884. For 
further information apply to the ae ‘of the New 
York Local al Committee, 475 F 475 Fifth Ave. s Y, City. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2. -00, and $5. 00 Packages; ail melas 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 8648, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN Eo"Gnean’ Ace 


122 East 54th deen) New 

k City.—Our connection with leading Importing 
he Parisian Houses furnishes extraordinary facilities 
for securing Novelties at lowest prices; Specialties, 
Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ and Misses’ School C Outfits, 
Ladies’ Costumes, and Artistic House Furnishing. 
Shopping of all kinds carefully attended to. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. o. Box 1654, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly and carefully executed 
by a lady whose experience, taste, knowledge of colors, 
shades, effects, and combinations guarantee satixfac- 
tion. Circulars, with references from present patrons, 
sent by addressing 

Mrs. 8S. M. ELLSWORTH, P. 0. Box 2838, N. Y. City. 


Panis SHOPPING “by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty, Laces and Wed- 
ding Trousseaux. Mrs. A. Lortus, 5 ‘asRage Saulnier. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description promptly done for Ladies through- 
out * country. Send for circular and samples. 
us. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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RIDLEYN, 


GRAND, ALLEN, & ORCHARD S1S,, N.Y. 
Ladies’ Suits. 


Ladies’ Shoodah-Cloth Suits, plaited waist, trimmed 
plush, $12.75. Cost to manufacture, $18.50. 

All- wool Flannel Suits, Jersey-shape Basque, $8; 
worth $12, 

Black Cashmere Suits, richly trimmed, $7, $9, $12. 

Black and Colored Silk Suits, richly trimmed, Bro- 
cade Velvets, Plush and Satin Cord, Passementerie, 
$25, $30, $35. 





Tailor-made Raglans, Newmarkets, and Jackets, 
$5.50, #9, and $12. 

English Walking Jackets, Jersey shape, $3.75, $4.50, 
$5, $6, to $10. 

French Diagonal Dolmans, trimmed Coney deep Fur 
Collar, $10.75, 

Imported Dolmans, finest Beavers, trimmed Astra- 
khan and Braid, $12.75; worth $18. 

Elegant Dolmans and Wraps in Ottoman, Satins, 
Brocaded Velvets, and heavy Corded Silks, $19.50, $22, 
$25, to $35. 


Dress Silks. 


Black Ottoman Egyptian. . 

Black Gros Grain (all Silk)............ 

Black Satin Finish, 21 inches..... 

Radzimirs for Cloaks and Wraps... 
$1.50, $1.65. 

Black and Colored Damasse from 45c. to $3. 


Jerseys in Unlimited Quantities. 


Hosiery, Winter Underwear in all the popular makes. 


Lrcpaeek 49c. yard. 
.» 59, yard. 
.....38c. yard. 
“$1. 18, $1.25, $1.38, 





Fur Garments at wites ® much below Furriers. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WELL ATTENDED TO. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE | ON APPLICATION. 





Our Fashion Quarterly, at 15c. 
price-list of our entire stock —with many Illustrations. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114, to 321 GRAND ST. ; 
58, 60, FO 70 ALLEN ew 
39 TO 63 ORCHARD STREET 


TRESS. TRIMMINGS, 


IMPORTED ESPECIALLY FOR THE WANTS OF 
A REALLY FINE TRADE, BEING OF THE RICH- 
EST DESCRIPTION. FOR THIS SEASON WE 
WILL SHOW BLACK AND COLORED CHENILLE 
GIMPS AND FRINGES, FEATHER MARABOUT 
IN THE LEADING SHADES, NOVELTIES FOR 
DRAPING IN COLORED CHENILLE EMBROID- 
ERY ON NET, BLACK AND WHITE BEADED 
NETS, AND BLACK BEADED GRENADINES. 
BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS AND VEL- 





VET RIBBONS IN ALL THE WIDTHS AND 
SHADES. ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wholesale Department Second and Third Floors. 


\ 
FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 
31 and 33 West 23d St., N. Y. 


SEE 


TE should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


that this stamp is on the 
back of every yard of Vel- | 
veteen you buy. | 





See 
oe Or FG 
t it. 
Brand. a". 
Take VELVETEE | | 
no other. SCRE MM ORD « oticfied, 
SOLD BY ALL oo DRY - GOODS 
$1) Sout ) AWEEK. $12 ‘aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





Harper’s Bazar. 





The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 











a copy, gives a full 





the attention of every lady in the United States. 





(653 & 655 BROADWAY, 





ll BARGAINS. | THIS CUT REPRESENTS A 


1. BLACK Saea, 21-inch, “ Our Mo- | 2 
MOON, Bbc Sic wenccccccssecesccbecces 50 | 
2. conten SILKS, 21- inch, “Our | 
PROMO Mh cdeeccseeses scovcsses 1.25 i 
- 9 yoo oe a 50 Either Black, Garnet, Navy Blue 
UG MR rc Et as anbegeeiensesisc neues <e 2 .  D » | 
aia lie ai i Cardinal, or Dark Green. Made of | 
4. DRESS VELVETS, 22-inch, Colors | Fine English Stockinet,with broad 
5 Bpeynt oon at HAIR. ‘ot rH be Oe +50 Satin Bow, and is sold for | 
o MEL?S- ILO" 44- | 
inch, Colors and Black, at.. .. pers? cos B66 $3.20 or $3.45 
6. LADIES’ CLOTH, 52-inch, Col- 


BY REGISTERED MAIL, BY 
ored, at 


1.25 | 


7. SEAL-SKIN PLUSH, 52-inch, at.$7.50 i. 0. E KOCH & SON, 
8. BLACK CASHMERES, Lu- es 
pins, 4-inch, Reese Pea MT Tbe. | Who are acknowledged the lead- 
9. FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS, ing house in the U nited States on 
CI ix ns Fk cnss taeaaudcaveesne $1.25 tine Imported Jersey Waists and 
10. BLANKETS, Extra quality, al! Coats. ‘ 
WGN Mia hick ettaressssccsuctmeneion $4.75 | They also offer special 
11. BLACK JERSEY JACKETS. | 
Best English Cloth...............+.++ $1 12.00 | FINE BRAIDED JERSEYS, 


These are the best values ever offered, and are worthy 





Black, Garnet, Green, Navy Blue, 
and Brow n, $4.00. 


LADIES’ PLAIN ENGLISH JERSEYS, all colors, 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


ON APPLICATION. 


2.20. 
MISSES’ PLAIN ENGLISH JERSEYS, all colors, 


85 
| _ And all the latest novelties in GOLD and JET, 
| BEADED and EMBROIDERED JERSEYS to be 


+ ao 
| | found in this market, which for style, fit, and work- 
| Of 23d | manship are far superior and lower in price than those 


| offered by any other house. 
NEW YORK. . 





‘Street, | 


WHEN ORDERING SEND BUST MEASURE, 


For other goods, see our Fashion 
a Catalogue. 


FRED Shasta 6th Ave. & 20th St, N.Y. City, 
T. MORRIS BROUGH, 


7 West 14th Street. ut gp AIDERES:- 


EMBROIDERED WINDOW SHADES 
DRAPERIES, SCREENS, 
—~_ SMALL WARES. 
ART NEEDLEWORK, IN LATEST 


“LAMBREQUINS,_ “yqunen DESIGNS, IMPORTED DIRECT. 
AND MODERATE PRICES. 
s\n LESSONS IN EMBROIDERY. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Flannel Underwear a Specialty. 
Orders by Mail receive prompt attention. Ladies’ Own Work taken on Sale. 


«CACHEMIRE 
MARGUERITE” 


BLACK SItKS, 
Are SoFTANDPLIABLE *§ ARE-SATIN FACE. 


Do NOT CRACK, -AreE INGREAT FAVOR 
orn TURN GRAY. cike'c IN EUROPE secauseo 
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SILK 


ARE NOT Heavit 
WITH core 
TO E HEM 


CAUTION 2UeRye 


1ov) ES. OF THE PRESS. 

‘ashion Magazine says :—As French silks 
ns y dnt eS elias on account of the adulterations to which 
many are subject, and rendered ladies suspicious of them all, it 
has been bighly desirable that a black silk should be found that 
would be rich in appearance and posseas the serviceable and 
wearing qualities which 80 many require in this standard fabric, 
and that only peed be established in the minds of ite steadfast 
friends to restore its ancient prestige 
The agents for the Nonpareil Velveteen nin a Yor k vines white 
abroad. found a pure finiabed silk standing bigh in the European 
market, and now offer a black silk unsurpassed tor richness and 
beauty. which i¢ derived from purity of material, high quality 
and perfection of finish. It is known as ‘‘ Cachemire Marguerite.” 


KNOWN REPUTATION 


vCHarcen ‘Il ¢ 


N SUBSTANCES) ARE DOUBLE WARP 
Mare 


R URABILITY 


aHT 





“Cacnemne 
REN GENUINE 


ARTHUR'S Magazine says :—When anything really new 
appears, attention is at once called toit. We have recently seen 
asample of Silk which outrivals any similar goods in the market ; 
it ia called “Cachemire Marguerite.” It ts a silk ot medium 
weight, beautiful finish and durable color. We should judge 
that it will give eminent satisfaction to the wearer. 

ODEY’S Ladies’ Book says :—We are (requently asked hy 
our lady readers to recommend to them a good brand of black 
silk. We feel delighted to call theiv attention to one of the nov- 
elties of the present season. This «ilk is called “ Cachemire Mar- 
gnerite ;’’ it is free from the ad )teration of most of French silks. 
We feel confident that one trial of this brand of silk will meet a 
want loug felt in securjng a good and handsome grade of goods } 
at a reasonable price 


For Sale by all First-class Retailers. 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, SOLE AGENTS. 





JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO. 


(Late JOHNSON BROS. & CO.), 
WHOLESALE HOUSE, RETAIL HOUSE, 
8S EAST 14th STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Are now prepared to show the very latest novelties of the French and American 


| markets for the fall season of 1883 in FRENCH PATTERN HATS and BON- 


| NETS, FRENCH and AMERICAN MILLINERY 
| LACES and LACE GOODS, FANCY GOODS, &c., at Popular Prices. 


GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


Samples and Information sent on Application. 





66 
Non 


The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 





LYON 


arel 


| contracts made by J. G. CROTTY 
| Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business 


| $0622" 


| ternal treatment. 


GH OTTOMAN SILKS 


ATA 


SACRIFICE. 


We have just purchased the entire stock, number- 
ing 300 pieces, of a large importer of Colored Ottoman 


Silk, at about 50 cents on the dollar. 


quillty C, $1.25 per yard; 
F, 
“ M, 


Real Value, $2.00. 
1. 50 “ “ » 
1.76 “ “ “ “ » 


2.50. 


2.25. 


20 FASHIONABLE SHADES, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway & 14th St, N.Y. City. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO, 


| Will offer this week 


a fine line of rich col- 
ored Ottoman Silks 
at greatly Reduced 
Prices. 


Broadway and {9th St. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT wo Mk. J. G. CRO'I” ry. 
Nos, 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who wi 
conduct it upon his own account and va nw Pi 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in 





nor responsible for any 
& CO., whether for 


DRY GOODS 223222 
BY MALL 


I ARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS for 

Sale.—A House desiring to discontinue the 

Agency for Harper’s Bazar Patter ns, will 

dispose of their this fail’s stock, at a gr ~~ sacrifice. 
Address L. H., Station E, N. Y. C ity. 


& BROTHERS. 








any part of the United 





ro on 
his count 


‘arian are 0 


per day at home. Sampies worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


{ Boston, 
( Mass. 


large new Gold, Silver,&c. Chromos,no 2 alike,name, 
10c. rents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 









k in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
Address H. Hat.err & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure consists of internal and ex- 
Removes humors at same time 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


| HARPEI’S MAGAZING.. ....cccccccccessceces $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 





prey soiree BAZAR 


HARP i R’S FR ANKI, IN QU ARE 
One Year (52 Numbers)..............cccecuel 10 00 


Postaye Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & _BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


S FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 








Velveteen. 


WIOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 








Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
* Nonpareil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets 























VOLUME XVL., NO. 44 
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SWELL BUTLER 


darky). ** Mk, PUCKETT, SAH, | DESIRES TO 


AVAIL 


who has heard much fine lanquage whilst in the discharge of his profession, to elderly 
MYSELF UV THE 


PRESENT OPPORTUNITY, 8AH, 


TO OSK THE HAND UV YO’ DAUGHTER, CAROLINE JANE; AN’, SAH, IF YOU HAVE ANY OBSTICLES TO 


OFFAH, | HOPE, SAH 


Wr. 1] CCKETT (who inclines to economy). “NO, SAR, AIN'T GWINE TO OFFER NUFFIN. 
KIN TAKE HER HAN’, AN’ YOU D BETTER LOOK 


LOOK OUT FOR HERSZE’F, YoOt 


FACETLZ. 

Litt iy Miss Alice Three-year-old has a very unfortu- 
nate habit of crying upon the slightest pretext, One 
day last week she was warned that the next time she 
cried without good and sufficient Cause she would be 
punished. Soon afterward she bawled lustily. 

« Why are you crying ?” she was asked. 

*‘ Becauthe Bridget would not let me go out to play.” 

The punishment followed, and then this dialogue: 

* Do you know why you were puvished ?” 

“Eth, mamma.” 

“Why was it?” 

“ Becauthe Bridget would not let me go out to play.” 

One day she announced to her father her intention 
to grow up with as much haste as possible, in order to 
be “a music man and play on a hand-organ.” 

* And what will your poor papa do,” that fond parent 
inquired, “ while you are going about with your hand- 
organ far away from home?” 

Miss Alice looked perplexed. She is very fond of her 
father. She turned the matter over in her mind before 
ehe made answer; then she said: **Oh, dat ‘Il be ell 
You shall be my monkey, and go and get ail 


right. 
the pennies. om ee 

* Won't you cuta penny open for me, father 2?” said a 
little girl when she came home from school one day. 

“Cut open a penny! What do you want me to do 
that for?” asked her father. 

* Canse," said the little girl, “ our teacher says that 
in every penny there are four farthings, and I waut to 
see ein,” = 

A certain clergyman has a happy way of applying 
quotations from the Bible or elsewhere. On one occa- 
sion he met a little child who had been unable to keep 
pace with her mother, and was crying bitterly, fancying 
she was lost. The clergyman paused to pacily the lit- 
tle one, and said, soothingly, “ Hush, my child; she is 
not lost, but gone before.” 

> ee Se 

Texan Manniace Norior.—“* No cards, no cake, no 
flowers, and nobody's business,” 

weidittipsienen 

Freppy’s Mamma (who is subject to bad headaches). 
* Why, Freddy dear, what is the matter with you? 
What are you crying about 2?” 

Feepoy. “Oh, mamma, I’ve dot such a nawful 
headache in my stomach !” 
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THE PRESENTATNIO 
Hosts: 

M> }/TLPODGE PERMITAR 
ME THE PLEASURE OF 
PRESENTING you To 
MidS--~ — THANK Your 
MADAME, VERY KIND 
INDEED... BUT. 1M AFR AD, 
TMs L2OONT EXACTLY..- 








FITLPOMNGE BEFORE ‘THE MinRon:¢ 
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YES, MY DEAK FELiows |'M Quite A 


LADIES MAN, 
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QVITE COMFQRTADLE IN. THE! 
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AUNTIE PARTINGTON (who has a way of getting words confused). “‘ BESSIE, THAT 18 OUR NEW 
SEMINARY.” 


LESSIE (who has recently entered a high-pressure school), “Is 1T, AUNTIE ? 


WELL, IF THEY KEEP 


ME STUDYING NIGHT AND DAY MUCH LONGER, THAT'LL BE THE SEMINARY I'LL ATTEND.” 





@RAY- FAR KER YW 


1eTY. 10° THE MANNER Born, DEAR BOY’ 
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IN A LONG ISLAND RAILWAY STATION. 


Unto the ticket-seller’s place 
A stranger man did go, 

And said, while mopping off his face, 
“A ticket to Haughpaugh.” 


Behiud him stood a cockney vain, 
Who queriee, Could you—aw— 
Inform a fellah if this train 
Is going to ’"Aughpaugh ?” 


Impatient at his elbow scowled 
A man of manner rough, 

Who passed his money up and growled, 
“One ticket to Haughpaugh.” 


“It is,” a bilious man doth whine, 
“A swindle and a gonge 

To charge a man $1.09 
For riding to Haughpaugh.” 


“Thank Heaven,” cried a man, “I’ve got 
My wife and children off 

To spend the summer in a spot 
Ten miles beyond Haughpaugh!” 


The travelling fool, oft snubbed in vain, 
Puts in his question now: 

“Please tell me when the 10.10 train 
Is going to Haughpaugh?” 


Last came a tardy man in view,” 
And through the crowd did dodge, 
Loud yelling, as the whistle blew, 
“A ticket to Haughpaugh !” 
ERE I~ inns 
The Connecticut boy who has a third arm growing 
out of the middle of his back will find himself fairly 
equipped when he becomes large enough to go out in 
the meadows aud break up bumble-bees’ nests. 
manpnceintieapmesicngp! 


THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 

Treats OLpy GrentLEMAn (to his son, home on vacation, 
and who has been out on horseback). “ You've brought 
home Ellingwood in a dripping sweat, sir. What do 
you mean by such riding ?” 

Sox. “Why, 1 overheard you telling Lord steart- 
worthy that Ellingwood never ran his mile in less than 
two minuies, and I didu’t suppose you'd waut him to 
go back on his time.” 
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15 VERY WARM «.« FINE... 
AH! | THOUGHT YOU SPOKE 


COLD AT TIMES, THOUGH ,,, } BEG YOUR PARDON «+ 
ses YAAS.-. SUST SQ+--. 48 ** 
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